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Harwests - LBy Olizabeth Yeates 


HARVEST that the world has need of is at hand. Apples hang shining 
on the trees. Pumpkins lie gleaming on the ground. Fruits and vegetables 
in abundance promise nourishment and cheer through long days of winter. 
But there is another harvest to be gathered, and one that is even more vital. 
Not an utterance is made these days by statesmen or popular leaders but 
does not stress the need for progressive change in the world’s thinking. Bar- 
riers of all kinds are going down swiftly as transportation and communication 
link peoples of kindred ideals, but more barriers have yet to go. They have 
labels easy to read — fear, hate, greed, misunderstanding. Trust, compassion, 
generosity and a love that draws no lines at race or creed or person must fill 
their place. Not many years ago ideas such as these might have been confined to 
the pulpit and limited to one day in the week. Now they are common parlance. 
The most basic need and that voiced often is the need for a whole new 
concept of the world — a world seen as the universe it is — not under the 
domination of any group or alliance but a world wherein all peoples have equal 
rights and representation as we in the United States have; wherein the integ- 
rity of government is maintained by the fitness of the governing and the alert- 
ness of the governed; wherein good is protected by law and law carries with 
it enforcement, as the moral code is supported by the police and law courts. 
Such a world, of which we may know ourselves as citizens, is rapidly in process 
of formation, but how soon it may be a reality is dependent on no privileged 
class or controlling group but on the desires and actions of every individual, We 
are all to share in its blessings, so we must all have a share in its establishment. 
Let us take stock now at this time of harvest — in the eleventh month of 
the year and of our nation’s participation in a global war — and see where we 
stand. Are we harvesting, along with the riches of the earth, ideas of heart 
and mind which are of equal richness? Does justice rule sufficiently within 
us so that, without rancor or resentment, we can see clearly the distinction 
between evil and good? Are we daily thinking more along straight lines of 
confidence and less along the curving lines of worry and criticism and self- 
righteousness? Are we doing our own jobs, whatever they may be, with a 
sense of willingness and usefulness, rather than wishing we could do some- 
thing else and envying others? Are we standing fast for the principles in 
which we believe? Are we realizing that we must learn to love universally 
and realizing this, are we practicing it daily, even hourly? Only light can 
dispell darkness; only love can dissolve the hatred that is war. 

So, as we garner the fruits of the earth, and have our harvest festivals 
and thanksgiving days in their honor, let us garner, too, the fruits of the spirit. 
In them is our truest harvest. If we as individuals, then as communities, then 
as nations are consciously storing them up, the time will come when there will 
be no sharp line between abundance and poverty, but equal good will be shared 
by all since all have shared in its constitution. 
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“Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount 






Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers Column 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, 
except that of placing one swopper in touch with another. You are entitled to 
one free six-line ad per month. Send us your ad by the first of the month. 


Swopping serves useful purposes as well as amusement these days. 


To answer 


an ad, write to the key number under the ad in care of the YANKEE home 
office, Dublin, N. H., and your answer will be forwarded. SEND ALL SWOP 
CORRESPONDENCE to Swop Editor, Dublin, N. H. Swops for cash—3c 


per word. 


HAVE four seven-months-old pointers and 
would like a saddle horse, or what have you? 
N 600. 


WOULD like to swop postmarks of small 
New England cities and towns for those of 
Southern and Middle West States. N 601. 


GIRL’S shoe skates size. 414, and a lovely 
white coolerator (cork insulated), holds 100 
lbs. of ice, to swop for an electric reftigerator 
in fair condition. N 602. 


WANTED—Gourds to make fireside strings. 
Will swop balsam cones, or book “3rd Omni- 
bus of Crime,” by Dorothy Sayres. N 603. 


AM JOINING the army, and will sacrifice 














anything I have for riding boots (tan); trap 
drum accessories, or small radio. What do you 
want? 


N 604. 
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WILL SWOP one beautiful (12” high x 4” 
across top) sterling on bronze vase, properly 
stamped on bottom of vase. Sterling part con- 
sists of an eight-leafed vine draped over front 
of vase; for six old type table cigar lighters, 
in working order. N 605. 





I HAVE a pound box full of old buttons, 
also one leather brief case in excellent condi- 
tion. Will swop for mint stamps, first day and 
air mail covers, buckle glass, or what have 


you? N 606. 





HAVE a Pathe Projector Camera in mahog- 
any cabinet. This is suitalle for use by lec- 
turers. What do you offer in swop: N 607 





WANT powder flasks, bullet moulds, or antique 
pistols and guns, What say? N 608. 
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I’M LOOKING for books (1) that will have 
pictures of world famous statues; (2) that 
will have pictures of electrical and mechanical 
machines; (3) that will have pictures of 
farming implements. Any swops? N 609. 





WHO HAS an unsoiled 1937 International 
Harvester dealers calendar showing “The Old 
Covered Bridge”? Will swop 12x17 litho in 
autumnal coloring of the Long Covered Bridge 
at Charlemont, Mass., or smaller photographs 
of covered bridges; or what would you like? 
N6ll. 





WILL SWOP a 12 bass accordion and a five- 
tube small table model radio. Want a good 
typewriter, or make me an offer. N 613. 





* SWOP—150x150 ft. lot in Westchester County, 


N. Y., for house in Florida or N. H. N 614. 





UNCLE SAM saves when you swop his war 
stamps for your magazine subscriptions. Please 
your friends also, with their favorite subscrip- 
tions as Christmas or any anniversary gifts. 
I'll accept war stamps in swop for all sub- 
scriptions, thus we will both be helping our 
country, and you'll be helping this Yankee 
mother of five. N 615. 


WILL SWOP ice skates (lady’s, size 7) and 
electric grille—both practically new, for braid- 
ed rug and someth‘ng for a Christmas present 
3 my soldier husband (shaving kit, etc.). 
Y 616 








HAVE 300 pianola records, and want to swop 
for electric iron, or waffle iron. N 617. 





WHAT have you to offer in pure-bred live- 
stock or poultry for a mandolin in perfect 
condition, with full set of self-teaching les- 
sons. Also have two bayonets unquestionably 
Civil War. One is in perfect condition with 
sheath, and the other shows evidence of use. 


N 618. 





HAVE a fine Eastman Folding Kodak, roller- 
bearing shutters; nice electric mantle clock 
in very good condition; two Indian war clubs; 
first world war German helmet; and will swop 
for a telescope or good binoculars. N 619. 


WANT to crack a Jap with a hammer: Nut- 
meats similar to butternuts, shells smooth and 
washed. Would like maple syrup; honey, or 
a big turkey. N 620. 








1899. I’m a collector of the Plane pictures 
put out by Wing cigarettes. In order to com- 
plete 3 sets I require a few back issues. Have 
200 cards to swop—do I hear an offer? 

1907. Will swop my 160 acres of grazing 
and agricultural land in Eastern Washington 
State for 25 acres in the Poconos in Eastern 


Pa. 





1908. I will swop a fine hand made 3 com- 
partment breeding cage for canaries, and one 
male, and two hen canaries; for a good man’s 
bicycle. I also have to swop, a 6 room house 
in Pa. for a farm in or near Elkton, Md. 





1909. I’m looking for a halli¢rafter, National, 
Hammarhund or Howard make short wave 
receiver. What are you looking for? 





1910. Would like a gateleg table. In swop I 
have a piano bench; a fernery; trunk; and 
a hand made quilt. 





1911. At present, I am interested in swop- 
ping one “Willy” 1937 4-door sedan with ex- 
cellent tires. Would like a mast, sails and 
rigging for a 28’ sailboat. 





1912. I will swop one almost new banjo 
mandolin; a complete set of “Balzac”; and a 
No. 3A fold’ng kodak; for a Reflex camera 
with case. (N.Y.) 





1913. We have a pool table which we would 
like to swop for an electric drill and saw. 


(N.Y.) 





SWOPS FOR CASH 
WANT the following books: (1) that will 


have pictures of world famous statues; (2) 
that will have pictures of electrical and me- 
chanical machines; (3) that will have pictures 
of farming implements. N 609. 











WANT to swop two all-wool braided rugs, 
and one cotton, grey and pink rug, for cash. 


N 610. 





ONE old unabridged Webster’s Dictionary, 
and one old unabridged Funk & Wagnall’s 
dictionary are necessities to me. Will either 
swop or pay good for them. N 612. 


1942 CROP Japanese walnuts, shucked and 
washed. Also home-grown sage 621. 
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1914. This N. J. gal wants to swop her 2% 
Octave Degan Vibra-Harp for a 16 mm sound 
motion picture machine, Victor preferred. 


YANKEE 





1915. Four old Almanacs, very unique, dates 
1800, 1801, 1803 and 1804 are my offer in 
swop for an electric portable sewing machine 
(N.Y.) 

1916. Would like to swop my services for a 
job. What I want most of all is an oppor- 
tunity to help win this war. Will go any- 
where. 

1917. We have two double beds, and want 
to swop them for twin beds. Both beds have 
good innerspring mattresses. (N.H.) 





1918. I have a bass guitar, brand new, that 
I would like to swop for any article of use. 
(N.Y.) 





1919. Three nice bound books I offer in 
swop for a lot of old or new postal view 


cards of U.S.A. 





1920. Here’s your chance. I have a bicycle 
that I can’t use, but I could use your late 
model typewriter. (N.Y.) 





1921. Swop outright or on commission, 
seventy acres lead and zinc land in Arkan- 
sas; for property in Southern New England, 
or something along the ocean front in South- 
ern California. 





1922. Our house is much too large for us 
now, and we'd like to swop it for a smaller 
house and land. We now live in Winthrop, 
Mass. 





1923. I will swop one A.C. Gilbert barometer 
for—a good slide rule: set of carved chess 
men, or a book on the use of the abacus, and 
the abacus itself. 


1924. Small G.E. radio (4 tubes) is my offer 
in swop for a good fountain pen. 








1925. Atlantic City offers you a summer 
house, although it can be used as earlv as 
March. and as late as November. I'd like a 
house in or near one of New York’s boroughs, 
OR a house and garden in Flor'da. 








1928. Have an old American slonine we 
desk I’d like to swop for a parrot, if he talks 
and swears. (N.Y.) 





1926. You can attach my electric record 
player to any radio; and I’ll swop it for a 
carriage lamp, or any kind of lamp suitable 
for electrifying and mounting on a post. 





1927. My National One Design - sailing 
dinghy, Herreshoff make (good racer) is 
yours for a car with fair tires, either ’36 or 


37 model. (N.Y.) 





1929. Antique chest of drawers over 100 
years old can be yours if you have a second 
hand Frigidaire, or any make refrigerator in 
good condition. (N.Y.) 





1930. Premium vacuum cleaner in excellent 
condition is my swop for your five or six tube 
small radio set, or one of medium size. (N.Y.) 





1931. Why not shoot for the stars? Lonely, 
well-to-do widow, 53, would answer letters 
from any millionaire who is eligible, handsome, 
and generous. 





1994. I’d like to swop my violin for a good 
Pop Corn machine. (Mass.) 





1973. “Legislative History of Conn.”; also 
History of the Civil War in America; 2 
dress swords; and one French foil and an 
American foil are what I offer in swop. What 


do I hear? (Conn.) 





1974. I have small laboratory scale; books 
on chemistry; journalism; writing, and civil 
service, which I will swop for maps and 
“plots” concerning the supposed location of 
buried or hidden treasures, lost mines, etc. 


1975. My 30,000 different stamp collection 
is certainly an excellent swop for a good herd 
of cattle. I started my collection when I was 
11, and am now 38, so you can see it has 
covered a great many years. (Pa.) 








1976. Have a 16 foot speedboat with a 
Johnson outboard, 16 h.p. and complete 
equipment; to swop for a sailboat about same 
size, complete equipment and with good sails. 
(R.L.) 








1977. Really and truly, I must have two 
singing canaries, and I’m sure you'll be in- 
terested in what I have to swop. Try me. 


(Conn.) 
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1978. Swop my streamlined electric train, 2 
switches and 100 ft. track for a row boat. 
outboard motor or auto radio. (Pa.) 





“Makers of History”, for a musket or other 
civil war material. Also have the head of a 
modern 37 mm British anti-tank shell, com- 
plete with aluminum windshield, to swop for 
Civil war books, pictures, «relics. (Mass.) 





1980. Black genuine leather brief case, three 
pockets 19x15 inches; is what this Brooklyn 
swopper has to swop for your garden chair 
or any bousehold piece of furniture. 





1981. Khave a Kodak 3A series 1, with auto- 
graphic feature, to swop for a 5x7 camera 


of good make. (N.J.) 





1982. Connecticut gent has a new hand pow- 
ered slicing machine, twelve inch stainless 
steel blade; a % h.p. motor, to swop for a 
combination phonograph-radio; a large wheel 
hand cultivator, or a three burner kitchen oil 
stove, 


1983. Get ready for next winter now. I 
have a pair of 6% ft. “Paris skis and two 
ski poles for which I would like in swop an 
antique weapon, or a rare knife or dagger. 


(D.C.) 


1984. I want to swop German Inflation 
issues of postage stamps (in full mint sheets) 
and fifty varieties, for those I do not. have. 
Have 1000 sheets to swop. 











1985. Acreage on main road, a mile from 
the beach in Southern Rhode Island is my 
offer in swop for a small farm inland. 





1986. Union Pacific train line, tracks and two 
transformers are yours in swop for a portable 


radio. (N.Y.) 


YANKEE 








1987. In swop for your 16 mm moving pic- 
ture camera and projector, I offer you one 
circular wood cutting machine (saw) in per- 


fect condition. (N.Y.) 





1988. A Packard electric shaver, practically 
new, is what I’d like to swop for a set ot 
mechanical drawing instruments. (Mich.) 





1989. Will swop defense bonds or stamps 
for Bear skin or Leopard skin rug. (Mich.) 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Relaxation Is Essential 


to prepare for the strenuous days ahead. 
* Here you'll find recreation, a tranquil atmosphere, 
+ 4 delicious meals, complete comfort and make the 
ye acquaintance of genuine people. Train and Bus direct 
te to hotel. Open all year. 
% For Special Winter Rates and Information 
* Write, A. Gordon Moody, Manager 











N. E. Peabody Home 


>> 


>) 
é yea Sins 


Tempting meals in quiet country atmosphere. 
Served indoors or on glassed porch. 


ATTRACTIVE GIFT SHOP 


Sponsored for benefit of 
PEABODY HOME for CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
At Oak Hill, corner Brookline & Dedham Streets 


Open daily. LASell 9872 











Journey Through New England 
and enjoy the interesting background that 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 


“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 























Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


The Ta ft NEW MAVEN 


J. O. VOIT, General Manager 


























CONTRIBUTORS 
YANKEE’S Yankee Skipper is 
Arthur Campbell Sullivan, former 


member of the United States Naval 
Service and on the honorary retired 
list of the United States Naval Re- 
serve. He is a resident of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, where he serves as 
Chairman of the Lowell Athletic 
Commission. After attending Phillips 
Andover Academy he was graduated 
from Harvard College and later the 
Harvard Law School. At present he 
is a practicing attorney in Boston 
where he is a_ partner of General 
John H. Sherburne, Adjutant General 
for the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and General Daniel Needham, 
a member of the Massachusetts 


Committee on Public Safety. 
* * * & & 


Sarah Grinnell, author of “Green 
Point”, is a comparative newcomer 
to the fiction field. She has had 
stories in Harper’s Bazaar and this 
is her second in YANKEE, She says 
she has been obliged to live outside 
New England for some years but that 
some day she is going to come back 
home and live in a farmhouse with a 
carved chair rail and a corner cup- 
board and a brick oven built in be- 
side a tremendous kitchen fireplace. 

. * * * * 

Major Amos W. Flemings—The 
old New England Yankee, who has 
reminisced for us—is better known as 
the “Friendly Cuss” of Peterboro, N. 
H. Here he dealt almost entirely 
with century-old houses, those rich in 
the minute details of colonial back- 
ground. Major Flemings is with the 
56th Training Battalion in Texas and 
his former background “has now 
taken on a reverence.” 


YANKEE 

















Andes, New York 
Dear Editor of YANKEE: 

The first time I saw a copy of YANKEE 
was in Henry Ford’s Wayside Inn near Bos- 
ton. I have since become a_ subscriber, 
thinking that YANKEE MAGAZINE and 
the Wayside Inn were both trying to keep 
alive the spirit and industry so close to the 
New England soil; and the life of the New 
England village. 


I believe you would have a better YAN- 
KEE MAGAZINE if you told us more about 
the “homespun” folks of New England, their 
handicraft and home industries, and simple 
enjoyments. Give us some New England 
philosophy, religion and sermons that 
have molded and produced the Godly men of 
the past. Leave out the War and defense. 
You just can’t be modern and present the 
history, tradition, culture, thrift, and individ- 
ualism of New England. 


M.M.H. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
Dear Mrs. Railsback: 


First, I want to congratulate you on the 
first two issues of YANKEE. There was so 
much in them that I have sent them on to 
one of my sons who is in the AIR CORPS. I 
know he will find much of interest. 

It is indeed fortunate that you have taken 
over this fine New England magazine because 
it would be a distinct loss to all of us who 
are so interested in our corner of the U.S.A. 

Best wishes and very sincerely, 
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Reading, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 
I have had such good luck with swops over 
a period of more than a year, that I’d be glad 


to write a little letter telling about it in 


YANKEE. 
Mrs. G.H.L. 


Ed. note—We’d welcome the letter. 


Newport, R. I. 
Dear Mrs. Railsback: 


Mr. Fleming’s “Yankee Reminiscences” are 
splendid, I think, and am looking forward to 
the continuance in other issues. Would like 
to see more of this type article. 

Congratulations and best wishes to you. 


A.B.S. 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Madam: 


As one of the early and consistent sub- 
scribers to YANKEE, I assure you I am very 
happy to know that the magazine with the 
true Yankee flavor and spirit will be con- 
tinued. 

Most sincerely yours, 


G.MF. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Dear YANKEE MAGAZINE: 


As we are from Salem, Mass., it seems as if 
a dear friend drops in every time the mail 
man leaves YANKEE. May the good Lord 
look after the two young men and return 
them safely to their Yankee friends. Have 
made quite a few nice friends through ex- 
changing old buttons through the Swoppers’ 
column. 

May you all have the best of luck in your 
new undertaking is the wish of your YAN- 
KEE friend. 

Sincerely, 


LRS. 


P.S. I enjoy the New England women’s col- 
onies write-up. I am historian of the Ann 
Arbor Colony. 


YANKEE 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 

Thanks so much for sending us the sample 
copies of YANKEE. We thought the first 
one was splendid, but the second issue was 
even better. You can certainly find a lot of 
interesting and fascinating things about New 
England to write about. It makes us want 
to come back and see it all over again. 

Sincerely, 


H.S.A. 


New Milford, Conn. 
Dear Mrs. Railsback: 

So glad that YANKEE has taken a new 
lease on life, and is going on with you as edi- 
tor. It would be too bad, if anything hap- 
pened to the magazine. It is a bit of pure 
New Englandia, that is irreplacable. 


B.B. 


Melrose, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

My husband and myself enjoy YANKEE 
very much and it would have been a great 
loss indeed to be without it. 

Yours very truly, 
H.S.W. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dear YANKEE: 

I have been getting your magazine regular- 
ly on the stands but after the last two num- 
bers I want to make sure of getting my copy 
every month. With two years for four dollars 
the value is indeed great. I congratulate 
you and I enclose cheque for two years hop- 
ing that you will continue as in the past to 
cater to our whims and fancies. 


W.T.V. 


Wilmington, Vermont. 
Gentlemen: 

I am so very glad YANKEE is to con- 
tinue! It is difficult to express how depressed 
I was at the thought of a quarterly con- 
densed YANKEE. 


AB. 









IRENE NEAL RAILSBACK, Editor 
ROBB SAGENDORPH, Founder 
BENJAMIN M. RICE, ELISE C. LILLEY, 
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“Village Postoffice”’ 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Some of the Traits 


For which Yankees are known the 
country over are: shrewdness, indus- 
try, mental independence, dry humor, 
natural dignity, all-around handiness 
and adaptability, honesty, self con- 


trol... . grit, thrift, independence of 
thought, freedom of action, love of 
liberty. 

The Yankee who lives up to 


YANKEE’S favorite definition of 


him as “the man who ain’t leaning 
on nothing” has these characteristics 
He isn’t leaning—he 


in full measure. 





is helping to forward every good 
cause with courage and forthright- 
ness. 


Through the Years 


Mrs. John DeCoven Berry, of 
Brunswick, Maine, has made many 
people happy at Christmas time with 
the gift of Christ Child Candles. One 
of her candles may be sent to a friend 
whom you name if you do your = 
You will need to send candle ends to 
Mrs. Berry and if they are large 
enough she will acknowledge them 
































and ask you to name a _ beneficiary 
for a Christ Child Candle, None of 
these candles are ever sold or sent to 
anyone other than to the beneficiary 
for whom it is intended. They are 
sent in plenty of time for Christmas 
Eve, with the greetings of those per- 
sons who contributed the candle ends 
for their making. 

To defray the large expense of the 
Christ Child Candles, pairs of hand- 
cast candles, in lovely colors and gift 
wrapped, will be sold at 50 cents a 
pair. Buying a pair of these candles 
does not entitle you to a Christ Child 
Candle, but unless enough of these 
are sold the 325 Christ Child Candles 
desired this year cannot be decorated, 
packed and mailed. 

You know the story of the Christ 
Child Candles? .“On Christmas Eve, 
the Spirit of the Christ Child wanders 
about the earth to discover if every- 
one is happy. When he sees a lighted 
candle set in the window to guide Him 
on His way, He pauses to bless the 
souls within the house.” 

Send your candle ends and orders 
for candle pairs to Mrs. Berry today, 
that she may send many Christ 
Child Candles on their way. 


* + * * ¥ 


Southbridge, Mass. 
Dear Yankee:— 


When the newsdealer said he 
guessed Yankee had folded up, I felt 
more than a pang of disappointment. 
For each number of Yankee helped 
create an oasis of calm thought and 
happy remembrance in the waste of 
war madness that is the world today. 


So when, in response to inquiry, I 
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ll 
was assured Yankee is still a going 
concern and received a sample copy 
to prove it, I experienced again some- 
thing of a boy’s sensations when he 
beholds the gift-laden tree on Christ- 
mas morning. 


There was a momentary twinge of 
sorrow which, however, soon passed. 
It was because Yankee was leaving 
New Hampshire. “Primarily it 1s 
New Hampshire’s child”, and there it 
seemed to belong. 


Its editors had been able to make 
captive within its covers something of 
the spirit, the culture and the quaint- 
ness of the state and its people. Yan- 
kee helped keep alive the valued mem- 
ories which are the possession _ of 
those of us so blessed as to have 
spent the whole or part of our early 
days in its environment. 

But after all, if Massachusetts does 
not have a Waterville Valley nor a 
Chocorua, a Sandwich Valley, a 
Squam nor a Winnipesaukee, many 
of the elements and traits that have 
endeared New Hampshire and its 
people to us are not unknown here. 
They are common to all New Eng- 
land. — 

Yankee will still be published in 
Yankeeland and if, as we hope, it 
continues to carry to us each month 
that unique and intangible something 
that means so much to so many of us 
it will be as welcome as ever. 


Put me down for three dollars 
worth of it, and I consider it a bar- 
gain. 


With all good wishes for the new 
editors and management, 


Very truly yours, 


Nelson L. Le Grand 
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Creator of the Gibson Girl 





By Auton BiackKINGTON 


Charles Dana Gibson, now 75, has 
just been honored on his diamond 
anniversary by special exhibitions of 
his work sponsored by the Cincinnati 
Art Museum. 

Reluctantly, Mr. and Mrs. Gibson 
left their beautiful 700 Acre Island 
in Penobscot Bay, Maine, to attend the 
festivities. When I visited him a few 
weeks ago, he did not allude to the 
forthcoming celebrations in his honor, 
nor did he mention the fact that 
Hollywood would soon offer to war 
weary picture lovers a romantic film 
based on the _ never-to-be-forgotten 
“Gibson Girl.” I have never met a 
more modest celebrity than Charles 
Dana Gibson, nor a more hospitable 
host. Equally charming is his wife, 
the former Irene Langhorne, sister of 
Lady Nancy Astor. 

Neither time nor changing styles 
have taken away the beauty, grace 
and loveliness of this Southern Belle 
who posed for the Gibson Girl 
sketches nearly a half century ago. 

The Dean of American Illustrators 
doesn’t look to be 75. Big, broad- 
shouldered, ruddy of face and quick 
in step, he resembles the typical suc- 
cessful business man more than the 
artist. There is a kindly ruggedness 
about him that inspires confidence, a 
natural reticence when he has to talk 
about himself and his accomplish- 
ments. 

I said to him, “You were born on 
Beacon Hill, I believe.” 


“No,” he said, laughing, “I wasn’t. 
They pulled the switch on me and in- 
stead of landing at 60 Chestnut street, 
I landed in Roxbury. I only stayed 
there three weeks, then I struck out 
for St. Louis and Chicago. Later 
mother went back to Roxbury to see 
the house where I was born but she 
couldn’t find it.” 

Mr. Gibson’s career as an artist 
began when he was about five years 





—Courtesy of Scribners 


Charles D. Gibson—aged 5 
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old, and, strangely enough, his first 
tools were scissors and paper. He cut 
up his mother’s fine stationery with 
her best embroidery scissors — and 
the results were so surprising she en- 
couraged him to keep on. 

His first sale, a cut-out of a boy and 
a squirrel, was made to the milkman 
—the price, five cents. 

His white silhouettes, mounted on 
black cards, attracted attention. Some- 
one suggested that he should show his 
talents to St. Gaudens. “What does 
he do?” bellowed the bearded sculp- 
tor when little Charlie stood tremb- 
ling before him. 


“He cuts things out of paper,” said 
the man who had brought him. 
St. Gaudens grabbed a sheet of 


foolscap and tossed it to the fright- 
ened lad. “See that man over there? 
Well, let’s see you cut a silhouette of 
him.” 

But Gibson hadn’t learned to copy 
his pictures were created in his mind. 
An apprenticeship with St. Gaudens 
was short lived. 

A dozen years later, with a port- 
folio of drawings under his arm, young 
Mr. Gibson stood before the editor’s 
desk in the old “Life” magazine office. 
The editor scowled as he shuffled 
through the sketches. He paused, 
looked at one intently, a picture of a 
dog chained to a kennel and baying 
at the rising moon. Gilbert & Sulli- 
van’s immortal “Mikado” was the 
current rage, and Gibson’s sketch was 
captioned, “The Moon and I.” 

The editor scribbled on a voucher 
and handed it to the young artist. 
“T’ll take this one for $4.00.” 

Before long, “Life” paid him 
first double-page 


$40.00 for his 





One of Gibson’s silhouettes, made when he 
was 5 


spread. Then as 
caught on, he received $200, $500, 
$750 for a single sketch. Editors 
dreamed of a day when they might 
tie him up “exclusive.” Rival pub- 
lishers outbid each other for his 
drawings of the Gibson Girl, the 
Miss America of those carefree, cor- 
seted times. 


the Gibson style 


Forty years after Gibson sold 

‘Life” his first sketch for $4.00, he 
her the magazine and became its 
publisher. 


Wherever the talented Mr. Gibson 
and his beautiful wife went they 
were the toast of the town. They were 
acclaimed in London, Paris, Italy and 
Spain. They built a beautiful home 
near Central Park in New York City. 
Mr, Gibson had his studio in Car- 
negie Hall. 


But all the time there was a burn- 
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ing desire in his Yankee heart to get 
back to New England. 

In 1903 when his son Langhorne 
was 3 years old, they were living in 
Virginia. 


“Tt was hot that summer,” Mr. 
Gibson said, reaching out to stroke 
the silky ears of his dog “Bing,” “and 


we came up to Maine to get a breath 
of cool sea air, just as my son Lang- 
horne is doing here with his children 
today. 

“We lived at the Inn at Islesboro 
and I used to go sailing every day. 
The first time I saw this island I 
knew that I had to have it. No other 
place would do. I bought it and start- 
ed building a home. 

“In those days the island was 
divided into seven plantations, 100 
acres to each of seven farmers, That’s 
how it got the name of 700 Acre 
Island. They were all fine Yankee 
stock. That’s why I like this place. 
All my neighbors are the same breed. 
One of our kitchen girls, a charming 
little person, was a direct descendent 
of Henry W. Longfellow. Why, even 
the feller over in Rockland who meets 
the trains with a taxi, Walker Brew- 
ster by name, is a direct descendent 
of the Mayflower Brewsters.” 

I had heard that Mr. Gibson was 
painting a new series of war posters 
and I asked about them. 

“No painting here,” he said, 
“though of course I may get an in- 
spiration, and if the idea is any good 
it will last until I get back to New 
York. It’s a funny thing about pic- 
tures, posters etc.,” he said smiling. 
“some folks think all you have to do 
is turn on the faucet, and out comes 
a knockout dragdown picture. They 
have no idea of the weeks of waiting, 
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the montlfs of work, sometimes years 
of failure before you hit the nail on 
the head. 


“I have worked all my life at this 
business of drawing and painting. 
Worked every day, Sundays and all, 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, Fourth of 
July—all the time. I had to. It’s the 
only way. Once you give in and relax, 
once you quit, then you start losing 
ground. People never understand 
what a grind it is. Young fellers just 
starting out think they can do a pic- 
ture now and then and succeed. I’m 
telling you it can’t be done. You’ve 
got to keep in training; keep fight- 
ing.” 


He brought his fist down on the 
arm of his chair. His jaw stuck out 
and he said grimly, “When you hear 
of men getting hundreds of dollars 
for a sketch, maybe a thousand or so 
for a painting, remember that they 
have been through the mill, day after 
day. I have been knocked out at my 
easel every day for fifty years. 





Irene Langhorne posed for this 
Gibson Girl picture. Cpr. LIFE. 
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“But sometimes,” he explained, 
“when you’re down at your very low- 
est, when you think you can’t hold a 
pencil or a brush, when your eyes are 
so tired you can’t see, the inspiration 
will come. Your subconscious mind 
acts for you. You do a piece of work 
and the next morning you look at it 
and say, ‘Holy gee—did I do that?’ 

“It’s the same with prize fighters— 
a man can fight when his wind is 
knocked out, as a painter can paint 
when he is too tired to stand. Fitz- 
simmons fought nine rounds after he 
had been knocked out, without know- 
ing what was going on. He told me 
so. He said he thought somebody was 
poking chair rungs in his eyes, Just 
before the count he got up and fought 
9 rounds and won, hardly knowing 
what he was doing. If he hadn’t trained 
hard he couldn’t have done it. 


“Just because I painted some war 
posters in 1917 and went to Wash- 
ington to act as judge on thousands 
of designs and posters sent in by 
artists from all over the country, 
folks think I am batting them out by 
the bushel now. I am not. I have a 
few ideas, and the Government knows 
where to find me if they need me. 

“If I was going to paint anything 
for this war, I’d put some punch and 
guts into it. I don’t say the posters 
are all wrong, but I think there should 
be some steam behind them.” 


He shook his finger and shouted. 
“If a poster doesn’t make you want 
to go right out and kill a German or 
a Jap; if it doesn’t make you want to 
dig down deep in your jeans for your 
last dollar to buy a bond—then the 
paper it is painted on is wasted. 


“Ideas count more than anything 


else, and I shouldn’t be surprised to 
see a lot of swell posters coming from 
young, unknown artists. They may 
come from some factory worker who 
has a flair for drawing, Or from some 
garret—it doesn’t make any difference 
as long as the idea is there.” 


“What about technique, composi- | 


tion?” I asked, 


“Rubbish,” he exploded. “When 
you’ve got a message it doesn’t mat- 
ter how you express it. Would any- 
body complain about how Paul Re- 


vere yelled “The British are coming’? J 


The thing to do is yell loud enough 
and long enough to be heard. And 
you can yell pretty loud with a pencil. 


“Make them snappy. Make them 
so forceful folks will have to stop, 
look and loosen up. Young artists are 
more apt to have the necessary fire 
and punch than we oldtimers. The 
greatest slogan of this war so far is 
‘Sighted Sub—Sank Same.’ How much 





“The Moon and I” 
Gibson’s first sale to LIFE—he got $4 
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—Alton Blackington 


The Dean of American Illustrators does not look to be 75. Rugged, active and contented, 
he sits in his favorite chair on the lawn of his estate in Penobscot Bay, Maine, and con- 
fidently predicts that YANKEES will win the war. “The spirit will count in the end.” 


better than Spanish War Admiral 
Sampson’s long-winded telegram be- 
ginning, ‘We make you a present of 
the Spanish fleet.’ He wrote himself 
right out of history. A punch line 
would have made him famous.” 

“Then you think there’s a good 
chance for an amateur artist to cre- 
ate a really great war poster?” 

“Of course I think so. Why, it 
might even be one of the Japs in Cali- 
fornia. You know there was quite a 
fuss because some of them wanted to 
enter the poster contest. Why shouldn’t 


they? It is only in Germany that 
music, literature and art are con- 
trolled by the state.” 

“How important do you 
posters are?” 

“Terribly important, if they are 
top-notchers. But they have got to 
attract attention, hold interest, create 
emotion and sell goods—whether it’s 
bonds or blood or bravery. 

“In the last war we had 2,500 de- 
signs pour in on Washington. I was 
one d the committee chosen to pick 
out the best ones. Every time I looked 


think 
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at that pile of paintings I could weep, 
being an artist and knowing that your 
very life blood goes into a thing like 
that. I felt sorry for the thousands of 
people that had, in some cases, spent 
their last dollar for paint and canvas, 
only to have the work returned as 
‘unsuitable for war needs.’ 


“The French put out some great 
stuff in the last war, and so did the 
British, perhaps because the war was 
on their doorstep. Remember the 
poster by some unknown of a Poilu 
brandishing his rifle? That was a 
knockout. Remember the subtle 
drawings of Old Bill in the Better 
Ole? They had humor that really did 
bolster Morale. 


“The most famous cartoon the 
world has ever seen, in my opinion, 
was published in Punch years ago. It 
was Sir John Tenniel’s ‘Dropping the 
Pilot.’ It showed Bismark going 
down the gangplank while the Kaiser 
leered at him from topside. That told 
more than a thousand words. 


“Just see what a time they are hav- 
ing to get a really good song for this 
war, something as good as “Tipper- 
ary, ‘Long, Long Trail,’ etc. Any- 
body who can produce a first class 
war song will be made overnight, and 
will make a fine contribution to our 
war effort. 


“Have you noticed how much bet- 
ter the bands are playing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ lately? It’s wonder- 
ful to have that anthem played as it 
should be. But the ‘Marseillaise’ is the 
world’s knockout. It gives you the 
goose pimples when you hear the 
words, dear to the heart of any 
Frenchman, ‘Arise to Glory, etc.” 


And Mr. Gibson hummed the stirring 
song. 








“Here he is” the mother says to Uncle 


Sam. Cpr LIFE 
Langhorne Gibson posed for this 1917 
sketch 
Still fired with enthusiasm over 


his subject, he continued. “Just look 
at the emblem on our Defense Bonds 
and Stamps today. Is it a gun—a 
tank—a plane? No, siree, it’s our own 
Yankee Minute Man, standing by his 
plow, gun in hand, ready to defend 
his home and loved ones. Why is that 
old-fashioned design used instead of 
a modernistic montage? Why? Be- 
cause it stands for something real and 
dependable, and it has all the hopes 
and prayers of Yankees everywhere. 
It inspires confidence.” 


He lowered his voice, “This war 
isn’t going to be any pushover, no sir. 
We are in for dark, bloody, discour- 
aging days. But we will win because 
we are Yankees, because the whole 
trend of history is with us. We are 
only aroused in spots. This business 
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of watching for enemy planes and 
buying bonds is just the preliminary 
bout — wait until the main fight be- 
gins! 

“When things get tough and all the 
people wake up to what kind of job 
they have on their hands, they’ll roll 
up their sleeves as grandma used to 
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do before she started getting Thanks- 
giving dinner, and they'll grab what- 
ever weapon is handy—lI’m speaking 
figuratively now, and with those 
weapons, 130 million Yankees, mad- 
der than hornets will give those 
tyrants hell—and now I’m speaking 
literally.” 





—Alton Blackington 


In the last depression, Mr. Gibson built this lovely Norman chapel to keep his mind off 


his worries—and he had plenty. 


“I worked from daybreak till long after suppertime” he said—“Worked hard—till my back 
ached from physical labor—and it saved my life. 


I didn’t let a soul touch these materials—I wanted to build this memorial to my wife— 
and I wanted to leave something substantial that I had made with my own hands—some- 
thing beautiful out of wood and stone. It gave me the biggest kick of my career. When 

making something with your hands. It’s an old Yankee idea, this 


get tough—try 
hdading tallem, end to tn 
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Old Sportsmen 


By Guenn Warp DresBacu 


They still will boast this year 
And still they will be seen 
In small groups far and near — 
Not talking of trout and deer 
But of plane and submarine! 


They will praise some lad to the skies 
For bringing a bomber down — 
With wistfulness in their eyes, 
With some revealing sighs, 
They will tell it in many a town. 


They will boast of ships and men 
Who bag the sharks of steel — 
While sensing again and again 
The mightier guns and then 
The song of a greater reel. 


Not for themselves any praise 
This year —but for a quest 
Where through the nights and days 
Young men still mark the ways 
Of freedom in the breast. 
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Friends, Stay ‘way From My Door 





BY-PASSES TO PRIVACY 


By Aran MacDonatp 


In full accord with the idea that 
kindliness is the cardinal human vir- 
tue and that friendship may be a 
vessel of richest cargo, we still con- 
tend that friends, by and large, are 
the wolves in your life—sea-wolves 
if you prefer the nautical approach— 
and acquaintances are the gulls that 
pick at your bones, All are pirates of 
privacy who will sink you if you let 
yourself be sunk. 

We recently read an article by the 
late Thomas Wolfe in which he 
lamented the terrifying loneliness 
which seems to assail the great and 
the near-great. Without decrying Mr. 
Wolfe’s sincerity, we think we can 
speak freely on the other side of the 
matter since we belong in neither of 
the categories which he mentions. 

To make friends is a simple pro- 
cess. Not to make friends is difficult. 
And to get rid of friends is the hard- 
est task of all. 

We won’t go into the process of 
making friends Mr Dale Carnegie 
and others have discoursed at length 
on the subject. Friendship formulas 
are legion and, unhappily, they all 
work. Briefly, it’s a business of keep- 
ing yourself on the up and up and 
of giving out food, drink, warmth, 
light, some conversation and a great 
deal of sympathetic listening. 

It is not until you have lived a long 
time that you begin to detect sour 
notes in the traditional melodies of 


gregariousness. You wake up some 
morning to find you’ve made far more 
friends than you can handle and that 
you’re still collecting them because 
you always thought it was the thing 
to do. 

Then, fagged by their pressing in 
on your every waking moment, you 
scurry around hunting some system 
by which this pal-pressure can be 
lessened and guest ranks can be 
decimated without resorting to mal- 
evolence, suicide, or gunfire. 

We believe that most people want 
friends, but that no one: wants them 
all the time. Therefore this treatise is 
not concerned with how to lose friends 
or how to antagonize people gener- 
ally—Mr. Irving Tressler’s book on 
that subject has enjoyed wide circula- 
tion—but, rather, we'll try to tell how 
potential playmates may be detoured 
and guests out-guessed without ap- 
parent rudeness or discourtesy. To 
the end that you'll be able to do more 
of the things you personally want to 
do and still have a few compatriots 
left to sign a promissory note, fur- 
ther a vote campaign, or lend you a 
shirt if the need arises. 

You are familiar with some of the 
simple devices by which temporary 
recesses may be wrested from the 
casual dropper-inners. You can keep 
the refrigerator empty. You can put 
out all the front lights and retire to 
the rear of your domicile. You can 
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disconnect the phone or put a “Back 
Tomorrow” card on the door. You 
can burn attar of limburger in your 
hallway incense pots. 

But such methods add to your own 
inconvenience, give no_ particular 
guarantee of surcease, and do not 
turn back the hardiest. For some folks 
will pound down your door if ANY 
light is showing or devour limburger 
direct from the incense pots, if no 
oher food is forthcoming. And they 
are no greater problem than gentler 
souls who slip past your portal with 
a murmured, “We can’t stay even a 
minute—,” and then drip on for hours. 

So, in the ensuing paragraphs, we 
will describe some of the maneuvers. 
ruses, and decoys we have practiced 
on well-meaning friends who would 
haunt our heath and hearth relent- 
lessly if such maneuvers, ruses, and 
decoys were not practiced upon hem. 

1, HAT AND COAT CRAFT. 
We have secured many an easy eve- 
ning by the simple process of putting 
on our topcoat and hat before going 
to the door to answer the bell. With- 
out help in most cases, the bell ring- 
ers judge instantly that you are leav- 
ing the premises. They hasten to in- 
sist that their coming must not de- 
tain you and that they'll come back 
another time. You murmur a few I’m 
sorry’s and stand your ground. If 
you show weakness by pretending to 
remove your coat temporarily, you’re 
lost. Keep it on and keep talking. 

The hat and coat ruse is more than 
ninety percent effective. Only the 
most stubborn cases force your wife 
or other members of the household 
into coats, too, while you ‘hold the 
wicket. And none in our experience 
have withstood the approach of an 
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entire coated family toward the door. 
In summer and in warmer climes, 
hats only are needed to speed de- 
parture. 

There’s a dual advantage, too, in 
this garment gag for occasionally the 
folks at the door are exactly the ones 
you’ve been wanting to see. How 
easy it is then to say: “You must 
have come in right behind me. I 
hadn’t had time to get my hat and coat 
off when the bell rang.” And joyfully 
you lead them in, but you must never 
tell them that you weren’t out. 

2. ASPIRIN ARTIFICE. Of late 
years the common cold, through na- 
tional advertising, has gained wider 
prominence than it previously en- 
joyed. People now fear colds to a 
greater extent and take greater meas- 
ures to prevent them, You can cap- 
italize on this coryza consciousness 
when walk-in guests take your un- 
awares and reach the comparative 
security of your sofa and coffee 
table. 

Take out your handkerchief, cough 
a little, and then excuse yourself to 
secure some aspirin tablets and soda 
pills. And don’t make the mistake of 
taking the pills privately. Walk back 
to the walker-inners and say apolo- 
getically: “I’m getting a terrific cold. 
Fighting it all day. Thought I’d stay 
in tonight and rest—and dose myself 
with soda and aspirin and maybe beat 
it off.” Then take the aspirin with a 
grimace, take the soda with a grimace, 
and regard your guests with a 
grimace. 

They’ll be instantly sympathetic 
and instantly ill at ease, too. Insist 
on their remaining if they’re not afraid 
ot colds (which they are) and offer 
them a cigarette. This is a hospitable 
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gesture which shows you have forti- 
tude and faultless manners. 

It is more hastening not to smoke 
yourself. Add sadly: “Cigarettes 
never taste right when I feel like 
this” and make small clucking noises 
with your tongue to indicate bad 
tasting. 

If you have thespianed well, your 
guests will not wait to finish their 
cigarettes. If you have appeared a 
trifle too vigorous they may remain 
five or ten minutes, but not more. 
And for weeks afterward when you 
meet them, they will inquire con- 
scientiously about the state of your 
health. 

3. CHAIR CUTTING. A college 
president told us about this Machia- 
vellian device which he employed at 
his office but which may be adapted 
for dens, studys, or small living 
rooms. He called it his bore chair. 

The device consists of a big, com- 
fortable looking chair with a highly 
polished seat, BUT with the two 
front legs shortened for sliding pur- 
poses. This type of furniture finesse 
operates better if the chair is placed 
on a well waxed floor and is pulled 
forward so that other substitute 
chairs are out of easy range, 

According to our informant, even 
the best bores, when seated in such 
a chair, cannot concentrate on their 
work because of the immediate phy- 
sical tension which they undergo in 
trying to maintain poise while slid- 
ing. Time and time again they renew 
their grips on the chair arms. Time 
and time again they are distracted by 
their own greased-pig movements 
which they can’t seem to control. But 
none will admit they aren’t used to 
the “highly polished” things of life 
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23 
and so far the college president has 
not been discovered in this unheard- 
of knavery. He relates humbly that 
he has slid out of many a grave sit- 
uation merely through this mobile 
center of gravity on an ordinary 
chair-seat. 

4. CAR CHICANERY. The au- 
tomobile is peculiarly adapted to the 
deposition of walking guests. If on- 
the-hoof callers outstay the time you 
have mentally alloted to them, you 
can call your car into service without 
obvious affrontery or lack of cordi- 
ality. You have a trip to your office; 
you have an appointment; you have 
a friend who is ill; or you must get 
your car to a service garage before 
the place closes for the night. There 
are many deft approaches to dislodg- 
ment if you own any kind of motor 
vehicle, 

Offer, of course, to taxi the now- 
sitting walkers to their homes or to 
some central point because “it’s no 
trouble when I’m going that way any- 
how.” Few will refuse such appar- 
ently thoughtful advances. And if any 
of them do, you have only to suggest 
that you'll walk with them a little way 
just to stretch your legs before going 
to your machine. 

This strategy can often be com- 
bined with the first mentioned hat 
and coat guile—to whisk the visitors 
entirely out of your territory. And it 
will keep them without rancor in the 
note-signing or vote-getting brackets, 
because they are grateful. And so are 
you, but not for the same reason. 

5. HEAT HOAXING. This jug- 
glery is effective, but it has the dis- 
advantage of being seasonal. Chill 
radiators, closed registers, a quick 
turn of the thermostat, a vexatious 
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“This house has been cold all day”— 
all have definite dispersal values. But 
you must remember that temperature 
fixing can be applied with social 
safety only to guests who have tele- 
phoned or who have otherwise indi- 
cated their arrival ahead of time, We 
have never been able to achieve it un- 
obtrusively after the personnel-to-be- 
frosted crossed our threshold. And 
we have never resorted to it except 
on occasions of direst need — such as 
the landing of calamitous cousins or 
of consistent week-enders. 


You must dress warmly for this 
procedure for, if the debarkation 
warning is short, you may have to 
open your windows to the winter 
winds in order to refrigerate your 
home quickly and thoroughly. 


But you can be assured that no 
matter how warm your greeting, no 
matter how glowing your talk, no 
matter how fiery your apparent ex- 
asperation with all heating systems— 
you'll not have guests who'll stay. 


6. MISCELLANY. The maiden 
aunt of one of our acquaintances has 
performed excellent circumvention 
service for him simply by the use of 
an extension phone which he installed, 
with her, in the upstairs of his home. 
The aunt has learned all the wolf- 
signs. When she retires from the first 
floor melee to her own room, he can 
expect a phone call which may re- 
quire him to leave at once for a 
variety of outlandish places or on any 
one of several precarious missions. 
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But he is saved from his own living 
room, and he is satisfied. 

Another friend of ours keeps large 
stamped envelopes, bulky with blank 
paper, on his home desk. When 
things get too thick for him, he seizes 
these and rushes from the house as if 
his entire financial structure depend- 
ed upon getting them immediately to 
the postoffice. And he wouldn’t think 
of mailing them in a corner mailbox. 
In fact he wouldn’t think of mailing 
them at all. For they give him per- 
manent passage through the evening 
picket lines which too often decorate 
his davenport and favorite chair. 

We once saw a man clear a house 
full of guests with an innocent look- 
ing checker board. He was magnifi- 
cent in his adroitness, insisting only 
that checkers was a swell game which 
should be played by everyone or at 
least watched very closely while oth- 
ers were playing. 

In most cases, however, your 
friends can be set afloat without un- 
usual craft and most certainly with- 
out unkindness. If you feel you have 
work which should be done, if you 
feel you can help your fellows where 
help is really a boon, if you feel that 
the pressure of people upon you is 
sapping your needed energy — you'll 
resort, like us, to some such measures 
as we have outlined here. And you'll 
invent others to suit your individual 
requirements, To the end that you 
can move past the escapists on your 
sitter-list to the genuinely necessitous 
on your succor-list. 























BARGAINS IN CHARITY 





By Courtenay GuiLp 


Colleges and hospitals that are 
supported partly by income from en- 
dowment funds and partly by fees 
are having their troubles, and they are 
not likely to find it easier in 1943 
than in 1942 to live within their in- 
comes. 

When war conditions cause a de- 
crease of 10 to 20 per cent of the 
student body in a college, there is 
a manifest decrease in fees from tui- 
tion, and college officers must find a 
way to carry on without this income. 

Endowed institutions have suffered 
much from shrinkage of income from 
investments in the last eight years, 
and in this respect they have had the 
same experience as all of us who had 
a large part of our property invested 
in bonds. 

Under low-interest rates of the last 
few years, issues of corporation bonds 
amounting to billions of dollars have 
been called for payment, and the pro- 
cess is still going on. 

A few years ago the endowments 
of charitable institutions were largely 
invested in municipal bonds yielding 
4 per cent or better. To-day similar 
municipal bonds are sold at prices 
yielding 2 per cent, or perhaps less. 

The treasurer of an educational or 
charitable body is getting accustomed 
to having bonds paying 4% to 6 per 
cent mature or be called for redemp- 
tion, and in reinvesting the money he 
finds that for the same class of se- 
curities that he has surrendered he 
can not do much better than 3 per 
cent, 
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With income in some cases cut in 
two by the calling of bonds with high 
coupon interest, endowments have suf- 
fered a heavy shrinkage in the cash 
to carry on their work. When inter- 
est rates are low, the obvious means 
of increasing income is by an in- 
crease in principal of the endowments, 
so the officers of institutions have to 
appeal for gifts or bequests. 

In asking for gifts to a college, 
it is regarded as wise to give the 
prospect the impression that he can 
save money by making the gift. This 
is done by referring to the federal in- 
come tax that allows a man to deduct 
from his taxable income, the money 
given to educational, religious or char- 
itable bodies up to 15 per cent of 
his gross income. 

Assuming that the revenue bill now 
before Congress will be enacted prac- 
tically in its present form, an appeal 
from an educational institution ar- 
gues that a gift of $1,000 by a man 
with income of $20,000 will cost him 
but $430. The highest bracket for 
this income under the new bill is 57 
per cent. The $20,000 income man 
would normally pay the government 
$570 in taxes on this last $1,000 of 
income, so that a gift in charity of 
$1,000 really costs him only $430. 

The man with $40,000 income will 
be taxed $750 on the last $1,000 of 
his income, so that his charitable gift 
will cost him but $260. 

These figures are interesting, and 
a casual study of them may lead you 
to believe that if you have a big 





income you can save a lot of money 
by making big philanthropic gifts. 
The figures presented to the rich man 
are true’ if it is assumed that he is 
not already committed to other gifts 
in philanthropy that will amount to 
over 15 per cent of his gross income. 
The amount that many men are ac- 
customed to give yearly in charity 
or philanthropy is nearer 30 per cent 
than 15 per cent of their income, and 
after they have made gifts that to- 
tal this 15 per cent, there is no tax 
advantage whatever in making a gift 
of $1,000 to a college or to a hospital. 
After using 15 per cent of his in- 
come for charitable gifts, it will cost 
the $20,000 man and the $40,000 man 
just $1,000 each to make a donation 
of that amount to a college instead 
of getting off for a loss of $430 or 
$260 in the plan presented to them. 
It is a great pleasure to relieve 
human suffering by gifts to charitable 
societies, and there is much satisfac- 
tion in helping young people to get 
a good education. Many of us have 
had this pleasure, but in making plans 
for 1943 we must take into account 
the huge income taxes to be paid, 
much larger than present rates, and 
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I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for which it stands: 
One nation indivisible with Liberty 
and Justice for All. 


also the state, city, social security, 
and unemployment taxes we are now 
paying. 

Let us all try to do our share in 
aiding our government to win the war 
and in helping charitable and educa- 
tional institutions. The problem for 
most of us is not to decide what new 
charitable donations shall be added 
to our list for 1943, but to discover 
how we can pay our taxes, give gener- 
ously to war charities, and continue 
the donations we have been accus- 
tomed to give to certain benevolent 
institutions in the past. 


When a man is faced by a great in- 
crease in tax bills, with no increase 
or a decrease in his income, he is 
likely to look about to see how he can 
reduce expenses, and he may be 
tempted to regard as a luxury all 
gifts to charity in excess of 15 per 
cent of his income. 


After a great amount of figuring, 
you may remember that you can’t take 
it with you, and there is more pleas- 
ure in helping worthy undertakings 
while you are alive than to let your 
executor pay the money after you 
are dead. 
































A TRIO OF PLYMOUTHS 


By Exta Suannon Bow tes 


The Name Is In Our Minds Today As Thanksgiving Nears 


MEVERAL states have a 
=} Plymouth but the three 
| most famous are in Massa- 
= chusetts, -New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 


At the Mouth of the Ply—Plymouth 


There they are in a nutshell—the 
words which tell you why the ancient 
English seaport in Devonshire ac- 
quired the pleasant place-name later 
bestowed upon an historic shrine by 
the sea in Massachusetts, a shire 
town on a New Hampshire river and 
a tiny hamlet among the hills of Ver- 
mont. 


To be sure, New England has two 
other Plymouths, quite different in 
type from each other. Less than five 
hundred people live in one of them 
in Maine, while Connecticut’s Plym- 
outh, on the Naugatuck River, is a 
bustling, manufacturing community. 
You will notice at once that Rhode 
Island has none, but the name has 
been carried over mountain-walls in 
pack trains, down wide rivers on flat- 
boats, and across the continent in 
prairie schooners as far west as Cali- 
fornia. 


The Plymouths of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, II- 
linois, Indiana, Wisconsin, California 
and North Carolina have their own 
stories of the adventures of trappers, 
pathfinders, cowboys, gold-diggers, 
land speculators and home-steaders, 
in settings peculiar to frontier life. 
Plymouth, Maine and Plymouth, 
Connecticut have their distinctive 
folktales. All have sagas of modern 








life. But the Plymouths of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Vermont 
cast a spell upon all Yankees who 
cherish the spiritual pioneering of 
Bradford, the literary genius of Haw- 
thorne, the golden oratory of Web- 
ster, and the statesmanship of Cool- 
idge. 

Like the proverbial needle dropped 
in a haystack, it is difficult to find a 
New Englander who, at some time or 
other, has not planted his foot on 
Plymouth Rock. Thousands of mod- 
ern pilgrims yearly cross the cran- 
berry bogs and descend upon the 
picturesque town with its foreign- 
looking terraces and English alleys, 
cuddling in the curve of Cape Cod’s 
great arm. 

They buy picture postcards and 
souvenirs, eat fish and clams, pass 
through the Doric columns, of Pilgrim 
Hall to look at Myles Standish’s 
Damascus sword, Governor Brad- 
ford’s Bible, the cradle of sea-born 
Peregrine White and the chairs used 
by Elder Brewster and Governor 
Carver. They read the memorial tab- 
lets and the epitaphs and look up at 
the Forefather’s Monument, crowned 
by the colossal figure of Faith. 

Many of the tree-bordered streets 
bear names reminiscent of the Pil- 
grims. On Leyden Street stood Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s home and the first 
house was at the corner of Leyden 
and Carver Streets. 

A number of the Plymouth houses 
of the seventeenth century have been 
restored. Among them is the Harlow 
House which was built partly from 
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the timbers of the Pilgrims’ fort. 
Here, last summer, the Plymouth An- 
tiquarian Society ‘conducted a class 
in Household Arts of the Seventeenth 
Century, in which from recipes still 
used in Plymouth, the members 
learned how to cook over the fire- 
place such delectable food as huckle- 
berry johnny-cake, rye bread, elder- 
berry blossoms fritters and other old- 
time New England dishes. The early 
eighteenth century house of Governor 
John Winslow stands at Main and 
North Streets. It was brought in sec- 
tions from England, but through a 
mistake, was erected upside down so 
that architectural adornments are in 
the rooms in the second story instead 
of the formal rooms downstairs! 


But if you truly wish to glorify the 
suns that are set, follow Leyden 
Street from the water’s edge to Burial 
Hill where Captain Standish set the 
watch-tower and fort of good timber 
both strong and comely which served 
also as a meeting-house. Here is the 
best place in Plymouth to view the 
crescent of green holding the spark- 
ling waters of the harbor into which 
The Mayflower sailed. 

In front is Clarke’s Island where 
the sixteen men of the exploring party 
spent that famous December Sabbath 
of 1620. The headlands of Saquish and 
the Gurnet with its twin lighthouses, 
named for the old lighthouses in 
Plymouth, England, rise to the south. 
The horizon stretches to Manomet 
Head and the curving bow of the 
sands of White Horse Beach sweep to 
the stern cliffs. 

Town Brook runs past Burial Hill 
but with the building of dams and 
the highways it has been changed 
since Bradford’s day. But it rises as 
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of old in Billington Sea which, con- 
trary to its name, is a small fresh- 
water pond, encircled by the ferny 
slopes and wooded spaces of Morton 
Park. 
The Cemetery on Cole’s Hill 

Even to a casual eye, the graveyard 
of wide outlook, shows few names of 
the original Founders. Beyond the 
marshes of Kingston, Myles Standish 
rests in Duxbury and John and Pris- 
cilla Alden sleep nearby. The Pil- 
grims who died during the first win- 
ter were buried on Cole’s Hill and 
their pitiful graves were concealed 
from the Indians by hills of corn. 
Others lie in family burial spots. Yet 
as you look around on Burial Hill, 
you find simple headstones which 
form links with the past. Here is the 
grave of Mary Allerton Thomas, 
daughter of the first-lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and the last of the original band 
to die. Under another quaint slab is 
the dust of Elder Faunce who was a 
boy in Plymouth when the Pilgrims 
were old. 





The Second Plymouth is in New Hampshire 

Asquamchumauke — “Water - and 
Mountain Place”—the Indians called 
the New Hampshire stream, known to 
the white men as Baker’s River in 
memory of a famous Indian fighter. 
The liquid syllables might have been 
given to the town which clusters about 
its mouth and lies along the west 
bank of the Pemigewasset into which 
it flows. You see, the second Plymouth 
is the gateway to the land of lakes 
on the south and to the White Moun- 
tains on the north. Moreover, it 
stands at the parting of the ways, for 
the motorists who dash’ down the 
Daniel Webster Highway from the 
mountains, must decide at the village 
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green if they will go on by the way 
of Asquam and Lake Winnipesaukee 
or turn up Ward’s hill and continue 
their journey by the way of New- 
found Lake. 

The Plymouth, New Hampshire, of 
today is an up-and-coming little town. 
The greater part of its residential sec- 
tion is built on the hills, but its busi- 
ness street follows the river valley. It 
is the home of a well known sporting- 
goods company, and the State Nor- 
mal School, one of the best in the 
country, occupies a goodly part of 


the streets adjoining the original 
building. 
Historically, two famous names 


are connected with Plymouth. One of 
them is Daniel Webster; the other is 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. As you walk 
from the Normal School down the 
hill to the shops, you will see a square 
wooden building tucked in behind the 
brick courthouse. This is the town 
library which, early in the nineteenth 
century, was used as the county 
courthouse. Here young Daniel Web- 
ster of Salisbury tried his first crim- 
inal case before the Court of Common 
Pleas with his own father sitting as 
one of the justices. 

The gawky boy bore little re- 
semblance to the assured man of 
thirty-eight who delivered the famous 
Plymouth Oration on the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims. You have read how 
the great Massachusetts audience was 
held entranced as the wonderful gol- 
den voice rolled its rounded phrases 
in honor of the founders. But the 
scene in the courthouse was quite 
different. The older lawyers were 
frankly bored and were thinking of 
the long horseback journeys back to 
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their homes. One of the Plymouth 
Websters—the sheriff he was—felt 
ashamed that so feeble a lad should 
bear his family name! The young 
lawyer’s case was lost before he tried 
it. Later, his client, Josiah Burnham, 
was executed at a public hanging in 
Haverhill which brought out every 
man, woman and child for miles 
around to witness it. Daniel Webster 
knew it was impossible to save him. 
But we are told that on that day 
when he spoke for the only time in 
his life against capital punishment, 
his eloquence so greatly swayed that 
small, bored audience who heard him 
that even Col. William Webster 
changed his mind and was proud of 
his young relative. 

The coming of the Boston, Con- 
cord and Montreal Railroad, in 1850, 
brought many changes to Plymouth. 
It was now in truth the entrance to 
the mountains. Great coaches met the 
trains and rolled up the Pemigewasset 
Valley to the Flume, the Old Man of 
the Mountains and Echo Lake, or dis- 
appeared in the dust up the Rumney 
Road toward the Moosilauke region. 

To accommodate the travelers and 
summer visitors, the railroad com- 
pany built the Pemigewasset House. 
In summer, life in the old “Pemmi” 
was very gay and famous people 
were numbered among its guests. 
From it, in a coach chartered for his 
party, rode P. T. Barnum on his way 
to the Profile House and the Vander- 
bilts and their friends handed lavish 
tips to waitresses and porters. 

A more quiet visitor, however, was 
Nathaniel Hawthorne whose im- 
agination was fired by the mountain 
legends of the carbuncle shining on 
the cliffs, the great stone face above 
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a lake, and the pitiful tragedy of 
Willey Slide. As a boy in Raymond, 
Maine, the far-away mountains had 
influenced little Nat. Years later he 
died among their foothills. It was in 
May, 1864, that this very genuine son 
of the Puritans came with his be- 
loved friend, Franklin Pierce, to the 
Pemigewasset House and closed his 
eyes forever in Room 9 of the old 
hotel. But if you are a pilgrim who 
is following the trail of Hawthorne, 
you will not find this room today, for 
the old “Pemmi” at the railroad sta- 
tion was burned, though its succes- 
sor stands on a side-hill above the 
valley. 

Summer folks still come to Plym- 
outh and there are cottages on the 
hills and back roads. But a new band 
of pilgrims recently has descended 
upon it to take part in the winter 
sports which the town now features. 

The Plymouth of Calvin Coolidge 

Calvin Coolidge made Plymouth, 
Vermont, the smallest Plymouth of 
them all, a national shrine. Without 
him, Plymouth Notch would have re- 
mained a tiny crossroads neighbor- 
hood like many others in the hills 
of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

In case you do not know, the town- 
ship lies on the eastern slope of the 
Green Mountains about twenty miles 
west of the Connecticut River. The 
hamlet, itself, is at the upper end 
of a narrow valley surrounded by a 
ring of hills. For hills they are—not 
mountains,—as you in your ignor- 
ance may think. In fact, you may be 
quietly but firmly told that the high- 
est of all is simply “The Hill.” 

To reach the Notch you follow a 
winding stream through the Calvin 
Coolidge State Forest, by the Cal- 
vin Coolidge C.C.C. Camp and the 


picnic grounds at Pinney where you, 
with the other twenty-five thousand 
or more pilgrims who will visit the 
Coolidge Birthplace this summer, can 
stop to rest, if you like. 

This valley is typical of the moun- 
tain country of Vermont. Here are 
ravines and great boulders and 
glimpses of deep pools in the brook. 
If you climb the hills, you will find 
breath-taking views. You might try 
Lynde’s Hill, for instance, with its 
wooded road winding to the summit 
and sugar-maples spotting its slopes. 

You will be surprised at the sim- 
plicity of the few houses, the church, 
the country store and postoffice and 
the cheese factory which make up the 
little settlement at Plymouth Notch. 
The gigantic elm towering above the 
grassy plot where the soldier’s mem- 
orial stands almost overshadows 
them. 

The country store where Calvin 
Coolidge’s father sold sugar, molas- 
ses, kerosene and all the necessities 
which the thrifty farmers could not 
raise on their land, is just behind 
this grass-plot. In one of the five 
rooms of the story and a half cot- 
tage attached to the store, the future 
President of the United States was 
born on Independence Day, 1872. 
The store bears a small sign which 
tells you that it is the Coolidge Birth- 
place. There also is another and 
larger sign reading Florence V. Cril- 
ley, General Merchandise. 

Miss Crilley will sell you postcards 
and the stamps to mail them or 
crackers and cheese and striped sugar 
stick candy, if you prefer. Then she 
will show you the unpretentious room 
behind the store where Victoria 
Josephine Coolidge rocked her baby. 

(Continued on page 84) 


























An Old New England Yankee Reminisces 


By Amos W. F.iemincs 


And Becomes as Modern as Today 
(Concluded) 


Lives there a man who, as a boy, 
appreciated the archways of old New 
England? They framed the scene of 
piles upon piles of wood to be split; 
the scene of two hand-shaved pegs 
which supported the “spare the rod, 
spoil the child” implement; or the 
scene of hog dressin’ in the fall, 
sugarin’ off in the spring, and ‘boilin’ 
pig potaters all the time—all scenes 
of hard work in the present tense, but 
scenes of valuable fireside memories 
in the past tense. 


a 


Today, those who admire the grace- 
ful lines of Colonial architecture and 
seek ideas with which to remodel or 
to build anew, look to those same 
New England ells—and their back- 
ache memories. Architects transfer 
their graceful curves to doorways, 
breezeways, garages, outdoor living 
rooms, garden houses and guest cot- 
tages to the delight of meticulous 
clients. 

—But the old woodshed ells were 
not the only spots of Colonial archi- 
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As a youngster, the author, during the sermon, used to crane his neck to read the cure-all 


ads and circus posters pasted inside the “hoss-sheds”. 
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Part of man’s estate—the meeting house pew. 


tecture that “arched their eyebrows.” 
After grandpa had left the folks at 
the vestry he drove Betsy and Nell, 
hitched to the Concord two-seater, 
around to the arched hoss sheds. Here 
during the three hour sermons, the 
family mares switched their tails, 
stamped their feet and pulled at 
their halters. Inside the church, the 
youngsters in pantomime, switched, 
stamped and pulled, wishing for the 
same opportunity to “Blow off steam” 
and read the intriguing cure-all ad; 
and circus posters pasted on the sides 
of the family stall. These old 
sheds” were family owned and main- 
tained, (as were the church pews) and 
were bequeathed as a part of the es- 
tate of a deceased. 

—And think not for a minute that 
these old hoss stalls were not proudly 
owned. I distinctly remember one of 
my first experiences in speaking in a 
New England Town Meeting. I made 
the motion on an article in the Town 
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Warrant that six hoss-sheds, which 
were in a deplorable condition be torn 
down. The only reason I had chosen 
to make the motion was. to. expedite 
the town business and terminate the 
arguments which seemed ‘to. be prac- 
tically unanimous in favcr of the 
demolition. Because the sheds undet 
discussion had been formerly the 
family stall of his ancestors, (though 
he would do nothing to repair it) one 
of the voters held it against me to his 
dying day—lI, it was, who had made 
the motion which was passed without 
a dissenting vote,—even his. 

Out in the sugar lot, too, colonial 
archways were found, Many a four- 
foot stick has been thrown under the 
“pans” from the saphouse woodshed 
ell—with its colonial archways 

Why did they have the archways? 
Practicability, folks. We, New Eng- 
land Yankees, had a reason for every- 
thing. They gave major protection 

(Continued on page 85) 



























Green Point 


(Conclusion) 


By Saran GRriNNELL 


When she woke up next morning, 
she felt convinced that Jack would 
never be her beau again. Then hastily 
she bounded out of bed. Perhaps 
things still would be all right: per- 
haps if she went and stood upon the 
grassy ledge, he’d smile and give her 
a salute. As she had done so many 
times before, she got into her bath- 
ing suit and hurried to the cliff. She 
peered out from behind the junipers 
and, yes, he was there on sentry duty, 
pacing back and forth alone. She 
walked out to the cliff edge and stood 
and stared across at him, as if im- 
ploring him to turn and look at her. 
And then he did, but only for an in- 
stant. Hastily he wheeled about and 
paced the other way. She kept on 
staring. She kept on staring, staring: 
she felt as if he’d have to turn around 
again. Then suddenly she heard a 
crackling in the junipers behind her. 
Somebody was coming—it was Tubby 
—he must have sneaked round from 
the beach club while she was intent 
on only Jack. 

“Ahaaah, my dove,” his voice was 
loud with heavy sarcasm. “How are 
you today?” 

Pelly couldn’t answer; she knew 
she mustn’t show the least emotion 
or he would persecute her all the 
worse. 

“Sorry no one took you home last 
night,” he went on mercilessly. “Jack 
refused to absolutely. He’s going to 
take Anne to the next Casino dance 
if he can get a pass.” 

“Oh really,” she struck back veno- 


mously. “I hope he has better luck 
with her than you did with me last 
night.” 

He strolled up to the cliff edge and 
spat nonchalantly down, giving him- 
self time to change the _ subject. 
“Gosh,” he said in idle speculation, 
“It would be some dive off here!” 
Suddenly he turned and grinned at 
her, certain that he had her stumped 
at last. “I bet you couldn’t do it: not 
even you with all your fancy high 
dives. I bet you haven’t got the 
nerve.” 

“Is that an actual dare?” Almost 
automatically she heard herself re- 
ply. She stared down at the jagged 
rocks and deep green water beyond 
them. Half her mind was coldly fig- 
uring the chance she’d have to clear 
the rocks; and all the time, the other 
half was thinking: “If I do it, Jack 
will have to notice me. And I'll prove 
I always take a dare, But he'll never 
really let me, he'll shout or wave to 
stop me and then we can make up.” 

“Sure it’s a dare,” Tubby’s voice 
rasped out. “I know you haven’t got 
the nerve.” 

She caught her breath before she 
answered. “All right, then, I'll take 
you up. But I have to have a run- 
ning start to clear the rocks down 
there.” Slowly she walked up to the 
outmost edge and poised as if about 
to dive. Then she turned and paced 
back toward the junipers and prac- 
ticed her running start. Desperately 
she glanced toward Jack; he was 
watching her but when she met his 
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eyes he looked away. Then she knew 
the time had come. She had to do it 
now or she’d lose her nerve and 
never would, She sucked in her breath 
and pulled herself up taut; then ran 
across the grassy shelf, faster and 
faster toward the edge. 

“Hey!—Pelly,” it was Jack’s voice 
shouting now at last. She faltered in 
her stride and halfway lost momen- 
tum; then realized that she had too 
much to stop, already she was at 
the cliff edge. Desperately she hurled 
herself on forwards and down and 
down and down. She felt the breath 
blow back into her body as she fell, 
then saw the rocks rush up to meet 
her, faster, faster, right below her 
now, till she crashed down upon 
them. Her out-stretched arms struck, 
then her head, and seemed to ex- 
plode with agonizing pain. Then 
everything was black and swirling 
horribly, with the pain, the pain, in 
her arms and head, and strange 
sounds throbbing in her skull. She 
seemed to float down backwards, 
swiftly, sickeningly fast till she lost 
consciousness altogether. 

Later everybody said she was 
lucky to be still alive: she only had 
concussion of the brain and com- 
pound fractures of both arms. She 
herself remembered the whole thing 
only dimly: she slept and woke and 
slept and slept again in the city hos- 
pital where she’d been rushed by am- 
bulance. It was the middle of Sep- 
tember by the time they sent her 
home. She sat in the taxi beside 
Helen, and stared out at the bleakly 
shuttered houses as they drove down 
along the Point. 

Then Helen broke the silence. 
“Listen, Pelly,” she began, “I have 
to tell you something. Jack’s being 
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transferred back te Fort McKee. 
He’s coming round tonight to say 
goodbye.” 

Pelly leaned back against the taxi’s 
cushions and shut her eyes to hide 
the tears. Then she felt her mother’s 
arm go round her. “Pelly darling, 
please don’t cry; you'll wear yourself 
out. He’s only going back to Fort 
McKee; you still can see each other 
sometimes.” 

“But you don’t understand. You 
never have.’’ Hysterically, she 
wrenched herself away. “Oh please 
stop getting me upset. I’m sick and 
I’m tired, terribly tired, and I want 
to be left alone.” 

She slept till it was time for him 
to come that evening, then went and 
sat upon the windowsill in George’s 
studio as she had done so many times 
before. Outside the beach lay bone 
white in the moonlight, with mottles 
of dark seaweed on its slope. From 
somewhere in the marsh a wild duck 
quacked at intervals, seeming to wait 
for an answering quack which never 
came. Pelly couldn’t stand the sound. 
She lay back with her eyes closed till 
suddenly she heard Jack’s footsteps 
rattling in the pebbles on the beach’s 
crest. 

“Hello, Pell. How do you feel? It’s 
swell to have you back.” He said it 
shyly, almost ‘stiffly, but “Pell,” his 
special name for her, was all she 
heard. She ran across the room and 
flung herself against him, stretching 
up until his arms went round her 
and he bent down to meet her lips. 
Then he let her go and walked over 
to the window seat, and she followed 
and sat down close beside him. 

“Well,” he said, “I sure do hate to 
leave the Point, but I’m lucky to be 
only going back to Fort McKee. If 
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I can get a pass sometime, I’d like 
to have you come down for a week- 
end. I’ll write you how the situation 
is as soon as I find out.” 

As he talked on, she sat there gaz- 
ing at him. She was burning with im- 
patience for him to take her in his 
arms again. She couldn’t stand it 
when he began to talk about her div- 
ing from the cliff. “Whatever made 
you do it, Pell?” he said, “You must 
have known you couldn’t clear those 
rocks.” 

“Because — because,” she was so 
wrought up she actually stammered. 
“Because Tubby dared me and you 
were mad and wouldn’t even look at 
me, and—well—I had to do it; every- 
thing was so awful and I loved you 
Gace 

He shook his head bewildered!y, 
but she flung herself across his lap. 
“Please love me, please,” she heard 
her voice repeating it, till he was 
kissing her and kissing her as if he’d 
never stop. Then suddenly she 
couldn’t stand it; she didn’t know 
why; she felt so terribly upset. She 
clung to him and sobbed and sobbed 
and sobbed. She felt somehow so de- 
prived of something, and tragic and 
alone. First George had left and 
made her different from the other 
children, and then Jack had come and 
saved her, only to leave her too. 
She’d have to go through all that 
loneliness again, but that was only 
part of why she felt so wretched now. 
She couldn’t understand it, she only 
knew that she had to cling to him as 
if she’d never let him go. “Oh please 
love me,” she heard herself repeating 
it again. “Please take care of me. 
Please don’t leave me, please . . .” 

__ He was trying to hush her now as 
if she was a child. “There, Pell, there, 
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don’t cry like that.” He looked actu- 
ally frightened, She lay back finally, 
exhausted and ‘a little bit ashamed. 
“I don’t know what came over me,” 
she said. “I guess I’m just so ter- 
ribly in love.” 

He stood up, looking very grave. 
“l’ve got to go now, Pell,” he said, 
“Or I'll have overstayed my pass.” 
He kissed her once more at the door, 
then tore himself away. And she went 
back and lay upon the window seat, 
watching his dark figure out of sight. 
Then the beach stretched totally de- 
serted; even the lone wild duck was 
silent now. 

Every afternoon she walked up to 
the postoffice, but no letter from’ him 
ever came. One dismal foggy day in 
late November, she was coming back 
along the walk, There’d been nothing 
in the mail box, not even a bill for 
Helen or a magazine. She heard her 
footsteps echoing from the empty 
houses that loomed up ghost like in 
the fog, and suddenly she knew that 
it was hopeless: she told herself she 
wouldn’t go there looking for a letter 
any more. Instinctively she took the 
little path that led down to her cliff. 
The grassy patch was faded copper 
color now against the wet grey gran- 
ite of the rocks. She sat down upon 
the outmost ledge and stared out 
toward the Point, but the fog shut off 
everything with a dense and smoke- 
like curtain about fifty yards away. 
From somewhere out behind it, the 
foghorn on the lightship bellowed 
every thirty seconds. Every time the 
moaning came, she felt the ache of 
hurt and loss and loneliness swell 
more and more unbearably inside her, 
and yet she knew it would be even 
worse the next time thirty seconds 
later. “Perhaps I’m going crazy,” she 
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thought wildly. “Perhaps I really 
will, if I live here all my life with no- 
body to love.” She sat there as if 
hypnotized, and the foghorn bellowed 
on and on. 

Then suddenly she heard footsteps 
echoing from the empty houses as 
her own had done a little while be- 
fore. She looked down at the board- 
walk and saw a woman’s figure com- 
ing toward her through the fog. For 
a second it seemed to be herself, 
there was something so lonely and 
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dejected in the woman’s walk. Then 
she saw that it was Helen. “Why,” 
she thought, “She’s been up to the 
postoffice; she must have _ hoped 
there’d be a letter there from George.” 
And suddenly a wave of sympathy 
swept over her. All these years and 
she had never realized how Helen had 
missed George till now. She jumped 
up hastily and ran along the path to 
meet her. If they walked home to- 
gether, perhaps the foghorn’s moan- 
ing wouldn’t seem so bad, 
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WEATHER BREEDER 


By Witsert Snow 


There is a softness 


brings 


in the air that 


To limpid autumn mornings mellow- 


ing balm, 


Among the yellow birch leaves, mov- 


ing, clings, 


Around the dooryard hums a quiet 


psalm,— 


The mood of Duncan’s castle in the 


calm 

Before the terror, brooding on the 
field 

In too great peace — premonitory 
qualm 








Of something dire yet to be revealed. 


And like the calm at Duncan’s castle 


gate, 

Where “heaven’s wooing breath” 
found wooing speech, 

This calm is but a prelude to the 
spate 

Of traitorous 
breach. 

When days are showering gold, O 
friends, beware! 

Some weather-breeding dust lurks in 

the air. 


winter’s unrelenting 























“DOWN EAST” BOOK QUIZ 


By Cutrrorp PARcHER 


The reason for the abundance of 
native Maine writers is hard to de- 
termine. Perhaps there is something 
in the air that stimulates mental crea- 
tiveness. It is easier to account for 
the accumulation of adopted literary 
children, and no one who is familiar 
with Maine needs to have the ex- 
planation detailed. 

Even though Maine has always 
been well represented in the literature 
of the nation, there has never been a 
time when books by Maine writers 
and books with Maine backgrounds 
have been as abundant as during the 
past decade. It is with the thought 
that you might like to check your own 
familiarity with these works that we 
are presenting a series of questions 
and answers on the subject, 

The quiz is as much a. national 
pastime today as crossword puzzles 
and miniature golf were yesterday, or 
Mah Jong the ‘day before. No mat- 
ter how often you have listened to 
information periods over the radio or 
puzzled over intelligence tests in the 
magazines, we think that the follow- 
ing questians about Yankee books 
and “Down East” writers will interest 
you. ‘9 

The correct answers are confined to 
books of the last ten years. Alterna- 


tive answers in a few cases list books 
or authors not associated with Maine, 
but that should only make it the 
easier for you, since you know in ad- 
vance that the quiz was developed 
around the literature of the Pine Tree 
State. 


Each of the twenty questions has 
four alternative answers. Take your 
choice of these, and then when you 
have finished the quiz, turn to page 
— for the correct answers. Score five 
for each one that you have answered 
right, then add up thetotal. YANKEE 
book-worms will find that their figure 
is 100. Mr. and Mrs. Read-quite-a- 
little will have a score between 100 
and 75. But if your score doesn’t 
come up to 50, you’d better take a 
good dose of recent Maine literature 
—and unlike most doses, you will find 
it extremely palatable! 

1. Who wrote the book telling the 
story of four generations of the Dawn 
family? 

(a) Gladys Hasty Carroll 

(b) Robert P. Tristram Coffin 

(c) Kenneth Roberts 

(d) Kenneth Payson Kempton 

2. What is the name of Elizabeth 
Etnier’s journal of life on a Maine 
island? 

(a) On Gilbert Head 

(b) The Islands 

(c) Lost Paradise 

(d) The Old Ashburn Place 

3. What famous illustrator did the 
paintings reproduced in Kenneth Rob- 
erts’ Trending into Maine? 

(a) Arthur William Brown 

(b) Dean Cornwall 

(c) McClelland Barclay 

(d) N. C. Wyeth 

4. What is the name of Robert P. 
Tristam Coffin’s first novel? 

(a) Neighbor to the Sky 

a (b) Mary Peters 
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(c) Red Sky in the Morning 

(d) Lost Paradise 

5. What book whose scene is laid 
around South Berwick has _ been 
dramatized several times in the orig- 
inal location? 

(a) Village Tale 

(b) Portrait of an American 

(c) Lively Lady 

(d) As the Earth Turns 

6. What author has a study in a 
ship’s cabin? 

a) Booth Tarkington 

(b) Arthur C. Bartlett 

(c) Arthur Train 

(d) Wilbur Daniel Steele 

7. Who wrote Time Out of Mind? 

(a) Margaret Deland 

(b) Mary Ellen Chase 

(c) Rachel Field 

(d) Agnes Burke Hale 

8. In what novel are there numer- 
ous references to Doc Means and his 
asafoetida bag? 

(a) Around Old Chester 

(b) A Doctor of the Old School 

(c) The Misadventures of Three 

Good Boys 

(d) Rabble in Arms 

9. What well-known woman writer 
of detective stories who recently wrote 
The Wall has a summer home in 
Maine? 

(a) Mary Roberts Rinehart 

(b) Dorothy Sayers 

(c) Carolyn Wells 

(d) Agatha Christie 

10. Who writes stories about Fra- 
ternity, Maine? 

(a) Holman Day 

(b) Ben Ames Williams 

(c) Gerald Brace 

(d) Hugh Pendexter 

11. What book includes a descrip- 


tion of tuna fishing off Ogunquit? 


(a) 


Maine: 
East” 


A Guide “Down 
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(b) Assignment Down East 

(c) Strumpet Sea 

(d) On Gilbert Head 

12. What book tells of the romance 
and struggles of Luke Gilman and 
Margery Lee? 

(a) Silas Crockett 

(b) Arundel 

(c) Neighbor to the sky 

(d) Village Tale 

13. What book gives a good idea 
of the origin of Mt. Katahdin? 

(a) Maine: A Guide “Down East” 

(b) The Flowering of New England 

(c) Guide to the Appalachian Trail 

in Maine 

(d) Pindorama 

14. What Maine writer is a Pulit- 
zer Prize winner? 

(a) Kenneth Roberts 

(b) Arthur G. Staples 

(c) William Dean Howells 

(d) Robert P. Tristram Coffin 

15. What book consists of the 
memoirs of a well-known short story 
writer of Maine? 

(a) My Garden of Memories 

(b) The Rolling World 

(c) I Cover the Waterfront 

(d) Before I Forget 

16. Who is the writer of poetry 
who was born in Rockland and spends 
part of each year on the “Elm Island” 
of Elijah Kellogg’s stories? 

(a) Edwin Arlington Robinson 

(b) Robert P. Tristram Coffin 

(c) Edna St. Vincent Millay 

(d) Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer 

17. In what book is one of the 
opening scenes laid in Saco? 

(a) As the Earth Turns ; 

(b) Ballads of Square-Toed Ameri- 

cans 

(¢) Money Musk 

(d) Lively Lady 

18. What recent book contains a 
section on Maine foods? 
































(a) Drums Along the Mohawk 

(b) Trending into Maine 

(c) Maine: A Guide “Down East” 

(d) A Country Kitchen 

19. Who wrote Letters From Fra- 
ternity? 

(a) A. L. McCorrison 

(b) Kate Douglas Wiggin 

(c) Ben Ames Williams 

(d) Henry S. Williams 
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20. What is the name of Robert 
Coffin’s book about a_ well-known 
river? 

(a) River Supreme 

(b) Kennebec: Cradle of Ameri- 

cans 

(c) Water Resources of the Penob- 

scot River Basin, Maine 

(d) The Latchstring to 

Woods and Waters 


Maine 


(Answers on page 63) 
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REFUGEE IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


By Marjorie Somers ScHEVER 


Because of the echo of falling bombs 


in my ear, 


I had forgotten the quiet of country 


and sea: 


Healing murmur of forests russet and 


sere, 


Purple mountain’s equanimity. 
Apples warm in the sun, scattered 


under a tree; 


Blue haze resting on an imperturb- 


able hill. 


Fragrance of wood-smoke rising from 


the lea; 


Water lapping gray rocks, shining 


and still. 


I had forgotten the lonely silence of 


autumn,— 


Wild geese banding together, flying 


south: 


A peace that passes human under- 


standing 


When summer is dying, a smile upon 


her mouth. 


I had forgotten ... 












MUSTER and TRAINING DAYS of LONG AGO 


By Jason Atmus RussELu 


Continued from October YANKEE 


Taking us back to the year 1825, 
ce “The rifle corp 
in town,” we read in an early letter, 
referring to an 1825 muster, “had an 
elegant standard presented to them in 
the Annual Training by the ladies. 
Molly Flagg presented it, and Nabby 
and Polly Flagg were her aids. The 
price was $60—very well painted.” 
“The spectators, waiting round all the 

while, 

Found varied amusements, the time 
to beguile. 


There was swapping of horses and 
trying their pace; 

Some were wrestling, some fighting, 
some running a race. 

And around the side tents there would 
always be some 

Eating Crackers and fish and drinking 
new rum.” 


Special Vendors and Their Wares 

Numerous references abound con- 
cerning the sheets of crisp shiny 
ginger-bread sold by special vendors 
of this delicacy, to the crowds which 
departed forever with the disappear- 
ance of muster days. This ginger- 
bread resembled more than anything 
else, large crisp sheets of glazed mo- 
lasses cookies—highly prized by sol- 
dier and children alike. 

Of course the candy booths special- 
ized in gibraltars, hard molasses 
candy, and sassafras drops, all for the 
flourishing penny trade. People have 
forgotten that sassafras was once es- 
teemed highly, not only for tea, medi- 
cine, and “chewing-gum substitute” 
but also as a flavoring. 


Children and adults of a century 
4 


and more ago enjoyed hard candies 
which lingered on the tongue, espe- 
cially at a time when sugar was scarce 
and expensive. Consequently molas- 
ses made an excellent and popular 
substitute; homegrown nuts a flavor- 
some addition. 

Onlooker and participator alike be- 
came very thirsty during the muster 
day activities. Not only did many a 
keg of root-beer and sweet cider, 
snuggled into the cart among the 
children, and kept cool by wrapping 
the casks with new-mown unwilted 
green grass, have a part in the fes- 
tivities of the noon meal; but also the 
victuallers provided much hard liquor 
such as West India rum, hard cider, 
whiskey blackstrap, and “stone-wall”: 


Old Stone Wall 


“The smoothest thing their fathers 
had 
Was, when at evening call, 
They mixed old cider with new rum, 
And called it ‘The Stone Wall.’ 
“They were a hardy, nervy race, 
Who knew the worth of muscle; 
The way they had to make ends meet 
Was drink ‘Stone Wall’ and hustle. 
“They were sturdy, fearless men, 
And when the war storm fell, 
They drank ‘Stone Wall’ at Bunker 
Hill, 
And whaled the redcoats well.’ 
Two old-time favorites, sold on 
training and muster days, Spruce 
Beer and Cherry Rum, were never 
failing thirst-quenchers, and _ both 
were easily produced from home- 
grown materials. Indeed, black 
cherry trees grew along by the ever- 
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present stone walls, often contribut- 
ing to the death of numerous cattle 
which ate the wilted leaves in which 
prussic acid had developed. Spruce 
trees grew on the mountain pastures 
of some New England farmsteads, the 
sprigs of which provided the tangy 
flavor for another favorite beverage— 


Spruce Beer 


When ten gallons of water, six 
pounds of molasses, and three ounces 
of bruised ginger have been boiled to- 
gether for half an hour, then two 
pounds of the outer sprigs of the 
spruce-fir are to be added, and boiled 
for five minutes. The whole is then 
to be strained through a hair sieve; 
and when milk-warm, put into the 
cask, and a teacupfull of good yeast 
stirred well into it. When it has fer- 
mented a day or two, it is to be 
bunged up; and the following day 
bottled. It will be fit for use in a 
week. The ginger is sometimes omit- 
ted; and instead of the spruce fir, 
three ounces of the essence may be 
used, which is to be well—whisked 
together with the molasses, and a gal- 
lon or two of warm water; then put 
into the cask, which is to be filled up 
with water, and the yeast added. 


Wild Black Cherry Rum 


“Rum” cherries Rum White Sugar 

Fill a two-gallon crock with “rum” 
(small, wild, black) cherries. Cover 
with the best rum. Let stand for 
three weeks. Pour off the clear liquid. 
Then mash the cherries well, breaking 
the stones to give the beverage addi- 
tional flavor. Drain through an out- 
ing-flannel bag. Add this liquid to 
the first liquid poured off. For every 
quart of liquid, add one half pound of 
white sugar dissolved in a little water, 
bring to a boil, and stir well into the 
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liquid. Bottle. Let stand a month 

before using. 

“The soldiers now, through all the 
ranks, 

With cider, bread, and bullock shanks, 

To brace their stomachs up for fight, 

Are quickly served from left to right.” 


Songs of the Day 


Thus the militia men, their wives, 
children, and interested neighbors 
and spectators all feasted, drank, and 
enjoyed themselves at the noonday 
meal. After dinner, they sat them- 
selves down to rest from the excite- 
ment of so much sociability; the 
women talked and gossiped; the boys 
and girls played games; the minstrels 
and fiddlers mingled with the crowd 
for the purpose of picking up a few 
pennies, singing “On the Rocky Road 
to Boston,” “Yankee Doodle,” or 
“Betsey Baker.” 


Betsey Baker 


From noise and bustle far away, 
Hard work my time employing, 

How happily I pass’d each day, 
Content and health enjoying 

The birds did sing and so did I, 
As I trudg’d o’er each acre, 

I never knew what ’twas to sigh, 
Till I saw Betsey Baker. 

At church I saw her dress’d so neat, 
One Sunday in hot weather, 

With love I found my heart did beat, 
As we sung psalms together; 

So piously she hung her head, 
The while her voice did shake ah! 

I thought if ever I did wed, 

’Twould be with Betsey Baker. 
Nor from her side I could not budge, 
I’m sure I thought no harm ov’t, 

My elbow then she gave a nudge, 
And bid me mind the surmont; 
When church was over out she 
trudg’d, 
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But I did overtake her, 
Determin’d I would not be baulk’d, 
I spoke to Betsey Baker. 
Her manners were genteel and cool, 
I found on conversation; 
She’d just come from the boarding 
school, 
And finish’d her education. 
But love made one speak out quite 
free, 
Says I, I’ve many an acre, 
Will you give me your company? 
I shan’t, says Betsey Baker. 
All my entreaties she did slight, 
And I was forc’d to leave her, 
I got no sleep ali that day night, 
For love had brought a fever. 
The doctor came, he smelt the game, 
With long face like a quaker, 
Says he, young man, pray wher’s the 
pain? 
I answer’d, Betsey Baker. 
Because I was not bad enough, 
He dosed and he pill’d me, 
And if I’d taken all his stuff, 
I think he must have kill’d me. 
It put an end to all the strife 
’Twixt him and the undertaker, 
And what d’ye think ’twas sav’d my 
life! 
Way—Thoughts of Betsey Baker. 
I then again to Betsey went, 
And mov’d with love attack’d her, 
But meantime she got acquainted 
with 
A ranting mad play-actor. 
If she would have him, he did say, 
A lily he would make her, 
He gammon’d her to run away, 
So I lost Betsey Baker. 
I fretted very much to find 
My hopes of love so sunder’d; 
And mother thought ’twould ease my 
mind 
If I came up to Lunnon; 
But though I strove another way, 


My thoughts will ne’er forsake her, 
I dreams all night and thinks all day, 
Of cruel Betsey Baker. 


Sham fights, parades, and inspec- 
tions followed. The brigadier-general 
made a speech. Finally the regi- 
mentals were dismissed as the mem- 
bers of each company marched away 
to some merry tune. Gradually the 
crowd melted away, the weary mus- 
termen go home, and the peddlers 
move on the next district for another 
day of profit. As an early ballad 
put it— 


“When the twilight came on, the 
training was done, 

And the A aaa went homeward, one 
by on 

Each, with his bundle of ginger-bread 
tie 

In a bandana handkerchief close by 
his side; 

And many a footstep would stagger 
astray, 

When the music had died in the dis- 
tance away.” 


About 1850, Training and Muster 
days disappeared forever from the life 
of New England; the increasing 
strength of peace and temperance 
societies, lack of interest in military 
affairs, the abuses of gambling and 
drinking, and the general fighting 
among the rougher elements present 
all contributed to their passing from 
the scene. 

Yet in these occasions was found 
much that was attractive and excit- 
ing: the waving of gaily painted ban- 
ners, the prancing of handsome horses, 
splendidly uniformed men, drums, 
fifes, and brass bands; also the gen- 
eral parade, the inspection, and the 
review. 

(Continued in December YANKEE) 
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It’s a peculiar feeling, this having 
the kitchen windows solid. Of course 
they aren’t really solid, but they look 
it. With two rolls of twenty-five cent 
blackout paper tacked over the glass 
where sun-light used to glow across 
the sink and into the bubbling pot of 
family stew. I hadn’t realized before 
that the heart of a household cuddles 
in the kitchen at supper time. The 
wholesome fragrance of cooking vic- 
tuals needs the rays of the setting sun 
to impart the full zest of anticipation 
to the empty stomach. The body is 
ready for food; the palate is tickled; 
but the heart is restless now with 
those windows blanked. 

It all started one dark night with 
a thunderous knock at the front door. 
Heavens, I thought it must be im- 
portant! My heart went Special De- 
livery bumpty-bump as I flung the 
panel wide open. 

“Blackout!” commanded the air 
raid warden. His white belt was visi- 
ble identity. “Turn down your 
lights !” 

After that, there was nothing to do 
but go to bed. You know how it is. 

Next morning over Monday’s clothes 
lines, word went around that the or- 
der meant dimout for duration. So 
housewives left their linens to wave 
dry and rushed down town. Stores 
were packed. Drapery departments 
did record business. At risk of life 
and limb dozens of citizens struggled 
home with long unwieldy packages. 
War is indeed hazardous. 

The master of our house is at sea— 
not in a vague sort of way, but pro- 
fessionally. I missed him most ach- 
ingly toward late afternoon which 





NEW ENGLAND DIMOUT 


In Review 


By Marjorie Giiue Vann 


found me with two lame shoulders, a 
4 


bruised thumb and a snagged pair of 
precious nylons. But the windows 
toward the water were water-proof! I 
was smug with success. That part of 
the battle was won! 

The weeks pass. Other ways to 
help present themselves. Readjust- 
ments are made for daily living. Some- 
times though, I grow rebellious and 
privately explode over small things. 
For instance the personal matter of 
nocturnal ablution, 

The bath is a mournful room. Time 
was when a flick of the switch threw 
that little world into a bright shiny 
place. Now, it’s different. There is 
funereal drapery across the window— 
dull Stygian stuff. I don’t feel like 
singing in my hot soak any more. 

Then there is the problem of the 
refrigerator. It stands in porcelain 
glory on the back porch. It withholds 
inner radiance until that day of “all 
clear”. Yoy know exactly where you 
hid that second joint when the fried 
chicken went to roost for the night. 
It is disturbing always to find some- 
thing else. You put your hand so 
trustingly into the proper spot. And 
is it? Yes, for the butter or the ap- 
ple sauce. But not for the fowl. 

Such things as these are the last 
straw. We choke back the big things 
in truly noble style and go into tail- 
spins over the flea bites. Yet we 
laugh about them afterward, for they 
are the safety valves which keep us 
normal. 

Paperhanger Shickelgruber has a 
dim-out, too—on his upper lip! He 
thinks he’s Samson. ell, tacking 
on our dimout is one way of taking 


his off. We will play Delilah gladly 


- the U.S.A. 





LOST AND FOUND 


By Beira Porter RANSOME 


DOG LOST: A valuable setter, female, six 
months old, long silky hair, white with large 
black spots; answers to name of Gretchen. Last 
seen in Gordon Woods with a hound dog. Re- 
ward. Tel. Concord 742. 


It was merely a notice for the Lost 
and Found column that came to the 
newspaper. But there were dramatics, 
—tragedy, comedy, jealousy, hate, 
and plot—back of that simple adver- 
tisement. And the hero (or the villain, 
as you will) was the hound dog who 
had “lost” Gretchen. 


Scotty, the hound, belonged to 
Charles, and lived on his master’s 
farm, which adjoined Cousin Rob- 
ert’s place. On holidays or when busi- 
ness permitted, Charles and Robert 
became sportsmen, and wandered the 
neighboring woods in early winter in 
search of game,—rabbits and foxes in 
particular, Scotty was in a state of 
ecstasy on these occasions. His was 
the important duty of starting some- 
thing, nosing out a rabbit from its 
hole, calling attention to a fox trail 
in the snow, or startling a partridge 
into whirring flight. The dog gloried 
in the sport of it, coveted the praise 
of Charles or Robert, and even 
thrilled, as you could tell by his tail 
and cavorting antics, when either of 
the men appeared in the yard in 
hunting togs and with a gun. 

Moreover, Scotty often found a 
choice bit of meat or a succulent bone 
set out for him at the back of Cousin 





Robert’s house, and he was proud 
that his domain covered delightful 
possibilities at two domiciles. Most 
dogs had to live in the limited terri- 
tory of one home and to receive the 
thoughtful attention of one family, 
only. Scotty held larger sway, and 
developed, therefore, a superiority 
complex. 

Now it came to pass that one day 
Robert purchased and brought home 
a pedigreed setter. Gretchen was 
young and unproven, but gave prom- 
ise of becoming an excellent hunting- 
dog. She was beautiful in style and 
points, and Scotty, upon introduction 
to her, realized a hitherto unsuspect- 
ed dinginess on his own part. 

The children of the neighborhood 
welcomed the new arrival enthusi- 
astically, and invited her to join their 
games. She played hide-and-seek, 
and skillfully, too, Scotty watched. A 
silly performance, of course, but it 
seemed to be popular. Why hadn’t he 
ever learned that trick? Too late, now. 
He was out of it. And why had he 
let himself get so shabby? Gretchen 
(curses on her!) fairly shone. 

And the bones at Robert’s back 
door,—they were for Gretchen now, 
and Scotty had been twice shooed 
away like a common tramp dog. 
Well, he’d show them something, 
that’s all! 

It was in November. The children 
were skating on a small pond near 







































Gordon’s Woods, when Scotty and 
Gretchen went by. They called to the 
dogs, and Gretchen favored returning 
to play, but Scotty was resolute, and, 
by some dog-tale of wonders beyond, 
persuaded his companion to proceed 
with him. 

Late that night, when both families 
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were anxiously looking for the dogs, 
Scotty came home. Where was Gretch- 
en? There was nothing to be learned 
from Scotty. He evinced no sign of 
interest or intelligence in the matter. 
The next morning, however, he ap- 
peared at Robert’s back door and 
wagged his tail expectantly. 


VILLAGE EVENING 


By Daviv Morton 


The rain upon these meadows, now, will be 
Dulling the last of daylight, will bring down 
An earlier dark than we are wont to see 
Between the patient mountain and the town, 
What light there is will be a window light 
From one house and another where the street 
Runs out in fields that now are rain and night 
And nothing friendly we would care to meet. 


The night is not for us, we turn within, 
To lamps we light, and our own walls and roof — 
But we have watched too long how it has been 


With fields we name and know .. 
Against this thing they bear . . 
Bearing it, too, as somehow for their sake. 


. we are not proof 
. we lie awake, 
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By Epwin 


Along with the war films, Hollywood 
is providing plenty of pictures which 
are designed solely for entertainment. 
In the latter category is “My Sister 
Eileen”, a mixture of sophisticated farce 
and comedy, based on the stage play of 
the same name and brought to the 
screen by Max Gordon, who produced 
the original play. 

The film is concerned with the adven- 
tures of two nice girls from Columbus, 
Ohio, one of whom had ambitions to be 
a writer and the other an actress. When 
their home town proved too small for 
them, they went to New York and were 
inveigled into hiring a basement apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village. Much of 
the humor comes from the contrast be- 
tween their inexperience with the ways 
of the world in a bohemian quarter of a 
big city and the strange characters who 
swarmed around and through their 
dingy apartment. 

Some changes have been made in the 
play in adapting it for the screen. New 
material has been added, and the action, 
all of which took place in the apartment 
in the stage version, has now been 
arranged so that some of the scenes are 
set in various parts of the city. And 
for diplomatic reasons, presumably, the 
young Brazilians who took part in one 
hilarious episode of the play have been 
changed to Portuguese. But the general 
effect is the same. 

Rosalind Russell does a first-rate job 
in the comedic role of the elder sister, 
and Janet Blair is amusing as the cling- 


Films In New England 


F. Mervin 


ing Eileen. The part of the sympathetic 
magazine editor has been built up for 
Brian Aherne. George Tobias makes 
much of his assignment as the explosive 
artist in charge of the Greenwich Vil- 
lage apartment house who is ready to ex- 
plain anything so long as he can rent the 
basement apartment. 

In similar light-hearted vein and 
deftly acted by Cary Grant, Jean Arthur 
and Ronald Colman, is “Talk of the 
Town”, a wacky comedy with some 
melodramatic trimmings against a New 
England setting. Here Mr. Grant has 
the part of a small-town radical falsely 
accused of arson and murder. Mr. Col- 
man, wearing a neatly trimmed beard 
during the earlier portions of the story, 
is supposed to be a law school dean. And 
Miss Arthur is a charming young 
woman, who has rented her house to the 
dean and finds the fugitive radical on 
her hands just as the dean arrives to 
occupy the premises. 

A threatened lynching near the con- 
clusion of the story is hard to believe 
and the logic of some of the events 
might be debated, but the emphasis is 
chiefly on comedy and many of the sit- 
uations are delightfully handled for 
humorous effect. Along with the com- 
edy and the efforts to prove the fugitive 
innocent goes a three-cornered romance. 
With Mr. Grant and Mr. Colman as ro- 
mantic contenders it might be difficult 
to decide in advance which should be 


(Continued on page 95) 














j about commodity 
prices and ration- 
ing in New England have 
come from a friendly, dark- 
eyed man of medium build 
at 17 Court Street, Boston, 
who has managed to retain 

KENNETH B. BACKMAN an unhurried manner and a 

sense of humor despite war- 

time pressure on the Regional Administrator of the Office of Price 

Administration. Probably it is because Kenneth B. Backman 
wastes no time in getting things done. 

How did he happen to be chosen for the job? Nearly two 
decades of practical experience in merchandising and as manager 
of the Boston Better Business Bureau seemed to Leon Henderson, 
National Administrator of the OPA, who knew Mr. Backman, to 
be exactly the right preparation. Since January, the latter has 
opened six state offices, ten rent control offices, and has reorganized 
and staffed 651 war price and control offices, which ration all com- 
modities and handle price control. The fuel oil scarcity is now 
Mr. Backman’s primary concern and he urges all who can convert 
from oil to coal to do so at once. 

Born in Pittsfield 47 years ago, Mr. Backman lives with his 
wife and five daughters in Newtonville, Mass., and summers at 
Scituate. A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, in his senior year he enlisted in 


the Army. 
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4 better mouse- trap 
is enterprising 
Clara May Hemenway of 
Manchester, Vt., to whose : 
door, located one-third of a Wa 
mile off Route 7, visitors in- % | 
terested in her thriving An- 

gora rabbit industry have CLARA MAY HEMENWAY 
literally beaten a path. 

Miss Hemenway does not fear competitors. In fact, she has 
helped a number of others to follow her lead and contribute to the 
increasing need for the strongest, lightest, and warmest of all wools. 
Angora is sought at high prices for aviation clothing and parachutes 
as well as adults’ and children’s garments. It appears that the 
supply will never catch up with the demand. 

Born in Manchester, Miss Hemenway was graduated from 
Middlebury College and taught high school science for five years. 
In 1939, a visit to the Angoras of Abercorn, in Quebec, fired her 
with the desire to start her own business, and with fifteen fluffy 
white rabbits, some handknit garments, and colored wool she hung 
out her sign. There is no killing or pelting. She shears her hun- 
dreds of rabbits four times a year—getting about one pound of wool 
annually from each—sells some for breeding, and carries on the 
handicraft side as well. She is glad to send printed instructions 
about running the industry to all interested. 

“One adult can care for 500 rabbits,” Miss Hemenway says, 


“and 500 rabbits will take care of one adult.” 
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“StoRM OVER THE LAND: A Profile of 
the Civil War” 


By Carl Sandburg: 


Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50 

Carl Sandburg—poet, historian, and 
great American—has taken his bright 
axe and hewn a new book out of those 
six magnificent volumes of his, about 
the Civil War. 

In these days of traveling light, of 
precious few hours of leisure, and of a 
general literary movement towards the 
condensation of the classics, it is a splen- 
did idea to put four great years into one 
big book. It’s a beautiful thing, too. 
There are sixty photographs and nearly 
a hundred maps and drawings, collected 
by the author. The pictures include 
some hitherto unpublished photographs 
by Matthew Brady, and constitute a 
treasure in themselves. 

This version of Carl Sandburg’s mas- 
terpiece reads as a continuous and in- 
creasingly dramatic narrative. While it 
may have dropped out a few of your pet 
passages, all the color and flavor of Lin- 
coln’s personality have been completely 
retained. The parallels with the present 
day are more striking, too. There were 
Fifth Columnists at the time of the 
Civil War. There was growsing about 
the oldsters in command, who wanted 
to take no chances and try nothing new 
to win a long and bitter struggle. The 


story of those years is a complete and 
impressive one. 


Sandburg has brought 
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into it the generals and the campaigns; 
the common soldier and the home front; 
the politics and the sacrifice; the dark- 
est hours and the ones made shining by 
a steady faith in, and a tried loyalty to- 
wards, our indivisible nation. Surely 
this is the outstanding single volume 
among those which deal with American 
life in a period of great crisis. 
* od Sa ce 
“Book OF UNCLEs” 
By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00 

The natives of the island of Guadal- 
canal nurse a marked fondness for their 
Uncles. Mr. Robert Coffin of the State 
of Maine claims to harbor some of the 
same passion. He believes that Uncles 
are a race apart from ordinary relatives. 
They cannot be classified, and they add 
up to nothing, except, perhaps, a lot of 
joy and fun in the lives of their nephews 
and nieces. Uncles have the leisure 
and irresponsibility never found among 
plain parents, and they have plenty of 
time for LOVE, which Uncle Robert 
(who is an uncle seventeen times his 
own self) claims is born of Idleness and 
Rest. 

This omnibus of Uncles is a regular 
Paul Bunyan gallery of fabulous gentle- 
men. Uncle Robert confesses that they 
are not literal profiles of his own rela- 
tions. He has borrowed a section of 
anybody’s fine Uncle, here and there, 
and he says that ten first class Cousins 
add up to one Uncle, any time. 
































The best of the fifteen Uncles here 
presented is the famous one who missed 
the boat, and it was the Steamer Port- 
land. There is a sad note in the chapter 
about Uncle Thomas, who wore shadows 
of far horizons in his sea-blue eyes; and 
some pretty raw stuff about Uncle 
Nathan. Uncle Amos was distinguished 
for being so entirely average, which was 
restful for everybody; and there was a 
streak of cruelty in Uncle Tim’s prac- 
tical jokes. There’s a hunting, a fishing, 
and a woodsy Uncle, each an extremist 
in his own orbit. 

However, we found the odd ones the 
most entertaining. There was an Uncle 
who found, late in life, that he could 
lift heavy objects with his teeth; one 
who divined wells in a lordly manner; 
and one who up and missed the blooming 
of the Century Plant he had cherished 
all his born days. 

We wish that Mr. Coffin would write 
a companion volume about Aunts, but 
we doubt that he will. The very word 
“Aunt” has a forbidding, acidulous 
quality about it, compared to the roly- 
poly good-natured word, “Uncle”. Be- 
sides, the inevitable aunts who accom- 
pany the Coffin Uncles are all shadowy, 
neglected creatures. Even the chapter 
which should have belonged to Aunt 


Polly is named “Brave Uncle”. But it 
is a wonderful book, all the same, 
breezy, earthy, and flavorsome. Uncle 


Robert’s Uncles are as purely Yankee as 
the ones in the Coral Sea are Guadalcan- 


alish. 
* * & & &® 


“UNpbEeR My ELM” 
By David Grayson: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.00 


The joys of nature and simple living 
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are wonderful antidotes for the turmoil 
of our times. The drone of contented 
bees drowns out the silent shriek of 
morning headlines, and the elm trees are 
putting on their winter loveliness over 
all the New England countryside. It is 
to a deeper awareness of the eternal 
verities that David Grayson’s books 
always lead us, for his easy-paced friend- 
liness caries us away from the racking 
worries of our day. His advice is inti- 
mate without being insistent; his delight 
in communing with nature is conta- 
gious. 


David Grayson is seventy-two years 
old, and he can look back upon a long 
life with his family and friends with a 
sense of satisfaction. He invites his 
readers to sit with him under his great 
elm, and to share some of these lasting 
delights. 


Up Amherst way there is good farm- 
ing. If the dividends can’t always be 
deposited in the Amherst Trust Com- 
pany, they can be stored in one’s soul. 
Mr. Grayson finds poetry in raising on- 
ions, and excitement in understanding 
his bees. He reminds us that you can’t 
use city methods in the country, and 
that none of the processes of nature nor 
of nature’s children may be hurried. If 
you have serious intentions towards 


bees, his book will be a lot of help. 


This genial philosopher shares his let- 
ters and his favorite quotations. He 
tells about fishing, and even about an 
illness that gave him philosophical wea- 
pons against the inroads of pain. His 
last two pages face the final human 
necessity—but old robust Montaigne, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Walt Whit- 
man have told him how to face death, 


(Continued on page 96) 








POST MORTEMS ON THE HANDICRAFT 
SHOW 


By Irma Wuitney 


Well, it’s over. If any one thing 
comes out of this first attempt to get 
handicrafters together under one roof 
in a strictly urban setting it is that 
we must do it again. This must be 
turned into New England’s Leipsic 
Fair. 

Fortunately I had fortified myself 
with mid-morning coffee and sand- 
wich before I went into the exhibition 
early on the second day. I was prac- 
tically the first customer at the box 
office, at 11 o’clock and by 3:30 in 
the afternoon I had seen everything 
twice; had talked myself hoarse and 
hadn’t sat down once. Result: hinges 
that creaked when I finally tried to 
bend them; enormous fatigue which 
I could take because of the inspira- 
tion I got from the whole picture and 
a boundless enthusiasm for what I 
could see in the potentialities of the 
first New England Handicraft Show 
and Folk Festival. 

It had its limitations, I know. But 
what of them? The show was done. 
It took place and in war time, too. 
The acorn of an idea was planted. 
The oak is bound to materialize. 

It must be more than ten years 
now since I first heard Dr. Royal 
Bailey Farnum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design outline his great 
scheme for organizing, developing and 
nationally promoting New England 
craftsmen as a major design source 
for America. He was among the first 
to see how hand workers in this re- 
gion could be harnessed to produce 
the same kind of specialized merchan- 


dise our buyers used to search for so 
diligently all over Europe. 

We forget how rich in traditional 
design this section of the country is 
But the first Handicraft Show re- 
stated that fact emphatically with its 
carefully executed objects in mate- 
rials native to the New England 
States and accompanied in so many 
instances by colorful historical back- 
ground as long as the tail of a kite. 

Richly as the past endowed this 
show, it still pointed out designing 
for a modern world was by no means 
excluded. As one Yankee weaver of 
fine woolens put it, wistfully looking 
across to some flock-block prints on 
cottons on a display in a corner be- 
yond her own, “What a combination 
my wools and those prints would 
make in the inside of a house by 
Frank Lloyd Wright.” 

Still, the old techniques of working 
in wood, or clay, painting on tin, 
carving, weaving and the age-old 
system of printing on cloth by hand 
from decorated blocks, more or less 
in the spirit of our ancestors, did 
seem to have produced most of the 
show’s outstanding successes. 

Next to the revival of old-time pat- 
terns, colors, textures was a second 
pronounced theme. So much of what 
was best in the Boston show owed 
its very existence to a trend toward 
social idealism. Cooperative groups 
again and again had an aura of phil- 
anthrophy and mutual helpfulness 
about them. Nobody scorned the dol- 
lar sign. Yet money making wasn’t 






























all there was to it. 
found the living artistic spirit, pleas- 
ure in high standards of craftsman- 
ship and a knowledge of what good 
taste was and how to achieve it. I 
know there was much trashiness spot- 


Everywhere I 


ted about the exhibition. But the 
sound things, for me anyway, more 
than cancelled out the work by in- 
dividuals who must either get a new 
viewpoint or stop wasting their time 
and expensive materials. 

You might say the collectivist trend 
has struck the handicraft world. Here 
as elsewhere the pooling of resources 
seems to pay big dividends. Pi Beta 
Phi’s display from Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
with its wide choice to the buyer 
among superb examples of weaving 
and basketry has brought markets all 
over America to workers who would 
otherwise never find any such ample 
outlet for their labor. 

Organization and cooperative en- 
terprise is again to the fore in the 
New Hampshire League of Arts and 
Crafts. The high percentage of artis- 
tic merit among the wide range of 
objects shown is due to sound work- 
manship spurred on by a tough jury 
system where the League’s tags are 
simply not allowed to appear on de- 
signs that do not meet the high mark 
set by the judges working for the 
good of all the members. Direction 
and guidance in taste and merchan- 
dising again pays dividends among 
the Penland Weavers from North 
Carolina, the potters in the Rowan- 
trees kilns at Blue Hill Village, Maine, 
and America House, New York, 


where much has been done in pre- 
senting otherwise unorganized indi- 
viduals in a large metropolitan mar- 
audience of 


ket before a national 
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transient buyers. 

Certain groups do stand out for 
their high content of art vitamins. 
The pottery from Durham, N. H., 
and the Blue Hill group deserve high- 
est praise for fine use of native ma- 
terials. We have already mentioned 
the weavers for color combinations 
and perfection of technique together 
with a charming revival of old de- 
signs. For them top honors spread 
out in all directions in this big show. 

I repeatedly came upon artisans 
working in new idioms and willing .to 
try out non-priority materials. For 
example, iron workers turning experi- 
mentally to wood, and woolen weav- 
ers trying out the possibilities of 
rayons. The Folly Cove Designers 
from Cape Ann, Mass., desérve rec- 
ognition for skill in developing motifs 
from everyday life in a seaside town 
into most distinguished and fresh 
looking washable block prints on 
common cotton cloth. This was also 
true of the flock-block prints executed 
by designers among the Connecticut 
Craftsmen. Their prints for army 
camps, using post-Pearl Harbor mili- 
tary symbolism and their hangings 
for civilian life on cotton made” from 
sweepings in southern mills were ar- 
tistic high spots in the show. 

It’s hardly fair to mention few 
without mentioning many since merit 
was hidden away among the work of 
obscure individuals in every corner 
ot the rambling exhibition halls. Nat- 
urals, certain objects bound to be to- 
gether, born for each other, kept pop- 
ping up at me although they were 
displayed at opposite ends of the 
building. For instance, the ceramic 
pins ought to have been shown on 
some of those superb wools. Those 
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quaint wooden jointed dolls in calico 
with sunbonnets to match will never 
find better match makers than the 
doll sized rush bottomed chairs from 
Kentucky. 

The New Hampshire League cre- 
ated a striking harmony when it set 
up its beautifully finished wooden 
bowls on pine tables, with pine han- 
dled cutlery and native pottery on 
hand-woven linen mats. Blue Hill also 
turned a similar trick with that break- 
fast tray of birch bark with rope 
handles, homespun mats and its own 
earthenware pottery in rich earthy 
tones, Across the way were slip dec- 
orated, unglazed pottery animals 
beautifully at home among fir branches 
as a conversation piece in the center 
of a table or replacing at long last 
in potted plant gardens those infernal 
Japanese pagodas we’ve been looking 
at for the past ninety years. All these 
by their potential harmonies point a 
way to display ideas in future exhibi- 
tions. 

One could hope the next show might 
find a significant and interpretative 
mounting somewhat along the lines 
of the big flower shows in Boston 
and New York who have learned so 
cleverly the trick of dramatizing hor- 
ticulture the while their events act as 
a sifting ground for new ideas. Why 
not mount the mext Handicraft Exhi- 
bition in the setting of a small coun- 
try fair or a village green with old 
shops on its edge and the folk fes- 
tival in the middle? A New England 
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village decor would make the best 
of selling background for Yankee 
produced handicraft. 

Finally, I was impressed with the 
overall job there is to be done in ever- 
lastingly keeping at the problem of 
artistic standards. Constant, organ- 
ized vigilance must be set up to pre- 
vent workers from having no higher 
ideal than spending their time pleas- 
antly dabbling over trivia destined to 
clutter up walls or stand in rows on 
shelves as prime dust collectors for 
the unsophisticated. There’s no end to 
the artistic effort to be made in the 
elevation of taste, in the study of na- 
tion-wide market and style trends, in 
the search to find ways to express 
sincere beauty, fitness to purpose and 
character in the design of even the 
simplest every day objects all the 
way from baby’s bootees to wrought 
iron wall brackets. The ideal of the 
handicrafter ought to be to work 
with the appreciative understanding 
of the creative artist and not the easy 
satisfactions of the merely clever 
copyist. 

In spite of the setback war gives 
to the use of familiar materials, the 
interruption of workers’ lives and or- 
ganizations, this first handicraft show 
demonstrates enormous commercial 
possibilities. It proves, among many 
other fruitful ‘things, that we are on 
the way toward nailing the slogan 
“Handmade in New England” to the 
masthead where “Handmade in Paris” 
used to be. 
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We've been thinking so much of 
that prayer posted in the air raid 
shelters of England which begins 
“Increase, O Lord the sum of 
neighborliness among us”. Surely 
that prayer is being answered these 
days and much of the old-time 
spirit of Thanksgiving, the neigh- 
borliness, the humble gratitude for 
blessings, the deep appreciation of 
simple things will animate this holi- 
day. As someonc has put it, “We 
are finding joys can come to us 
under the guise of sacrifice”. 

We've been trying to think of 
Thanksgiving foods for you this 
month that are close to the old-time 
tradition, that use our bountiful 
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New England harvest foods and 
make no heavy inroads on foods 
we’re using more carefully. For 
instance, for a first course what 
could be better than hot clam boul- 
lion wearing a halo of salted 
whipped cream? Or would you 
like equal parts of tomato juice 
and chicken broth spiced and sea- 
soned with basil and peppercorns, 
Worcestershire and lemon slices 
and served piping hot? 

It might be the usual turkey this 
year or it could be a big, shiny- 
crusted chicken pie, flanked by a 
dish of scalloped oysters. There 
should be a cranberry sauce of 
course or the cranberry relish, 
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made this year with honey and 
corn syrup. You might like acorn 
squash filled with plenty of but- 
ter and maple syrup and baked in- 
stead of the usual heaped up dish 
of mashed squash. A jellied Cider 
Salad uses little of your precious 
sugar and is the sparkling, tart ac- 
companiment turkey or chicken pie 
need. Balls of cream cheese with 
chopped nuts molded in jellied 
cranberry and pineapple juice or in 
layers for a ribbon salad would 
adorn any Thanksgiving table. 

If dessert is to be squash pie 
try topping it with whipped cream 
and grated maple sugar or chopped 
candied orange peel. The Egg Nog 
Chiffon Pie departs a bit too far 
from the traditional for our taste 
but it’s a delectable concoction or 
would you like a Jellied Plum Pud- 
ding that uses only a half a cup of 
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your precious sugar? 
Whatever the menu, may it be 
a neighborly, happy day with good 
memories of the past and high 
hopes for the future. 
CHESTNUT, GRAPE AND CELERY 
SALAD 
1 cup boiled or 1 cup blue grapes, 
roasted chestnuts halved and seeded 
Y, cup chopped '% cup orange juice 
celery Lettuce 
French dressing 


Chop chestnuts, add celery and 
grapes and marinate in orange 
juice one hour. Drain and serve 
on lettuce with French dressing. 

JELLIED CIDER SALAD 


1 tablespoon gelatin 134, cups hot cider 
2 tablespoons cold 14% cups diced 


water apples 
2 tablespoons lemon ¥, cup diced celery 
juice Lettuce 


Mayonnaise 
2 tablespoons nuts 


Soften gelatin in cold water to 
which lemon juice has been added. 


4 cup sugar 














SNACK For quick snacks, your 
best defense program is a 
stock of tempting, Underwood Deviled 
Ham in your pantry. It’s ready to spread. 
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K Underwood led Ham 
sandwiches disappear as aickiy as & cam- 
ouflaged ship in a fog. 
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Then add sugar and hot cider and 
stir until gelatin and sugar are 
dissolved. Chill until slightly 
thickened then add apples and 
celery. Turn into individual molds 
and chill until firm. Serve on crisp 
lettuce leaves with mayonnaise and 
a topping of chopped nuts. Serves 
six. 
MOLLIE’S APPLE STUFFING 
(For 10-pound turkey) 
1 cup diced salt pork 1 cup corn meal 
1%, cups chopped 3 cups fine dry 
celery bread crumbs 
1 cup sliced or 12 apples (tart) 
chopped onion diced 
1 cup sugar Salt and pepper 
Fry pork until crisp, remove 
pieces. Cook celery, onion in fat 
five minutes and remove. Put 
apples in fat and sugar, cover and 
cook slowly until tender. Uncover 
and cook until glazed. 
Add crumbs, salt pork scraps 
and celery and onion and season 
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with one tablespoon poultry sea- 

soning, or more to taste. 
CRANBERRY APPLE RELISH 

1 pound (4 cups) 1 lemon 

fresh cranberries 214, cups sugar (or 
2 apples, pared and half sugar and 

cored half corn syrup 
2 oranges or honey) 

Wash the cranberries and apples 
and put through food chopper. 
Quarter the oranges and lemon, 
peel and all, remove seeds and put 
through chopper. Add sugar and 
blend. Place in a jar, cover closely 
and chill in refrigerator. -This 
makes 1% quarts relish and will 
keep in refrigerator indefinitely. 

JELLIED PLUM PUDDING 
1 envelope plain '% cup seeded raisins 
unflavored gela- \% cup currants 

tine Two-thirds cup dates 
Y, cup cold water 4 cup nuts, chopped 
1 cup milk 4 cup sugar 
% square chocolate '% teaspoon salt 

(or 3 tablespoons '% teaspoon vanilla 

cocoa) 2 egg whites 








SM A Guests always show their 

CK approval in a big way, for 
Underwood is all fine ham, tantalizingly 
seasoned with rare spices from the Indies. 


1821—1942 


12) YEARS OF FINE FOODS 
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WRITE for Underwood's “Fine Foods” 
booklet of magic, money-saving recipes. 
’S FREE! Wm. Underwood mpany, 
460 Walnut St., Watertown, Massachvsetis. 
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Put milk with chopped fruit in 
double _ boiler. When cooked 
slightly, add cocoa or chocolate, 
which has been melted and mixed 
with part of the sugar and a little 
milk to make a smooth paste. Soft- 
en gelatine in cold water. Add 
to hot chocolate mixture and stir 
until dissolved. Add sugar and 
salt and stir thoroughly. Remove 
from fire, cool and when mixture 
begins to thicken, add nuts and 
vanilla, and lastly fold in whites 
of eggs beaten very stiff. Turn 
into mold that has been rinsed in 
cold water and decorated with 
whole nutmeats and raisins. Chill. 
When firm, remove to serving dish 
and garnish with holly. 


EGGNOG CHIFFON PIE 


1 tablespoon granu- 1 cup heavy cream, 


lated gelatine whipped 
Y% cup cold water 2 tablespoons whis- 
1 cup boiling water key or 
2 eggs, well beaten 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y, teaspoon salt 1 baked shell (7- 
3 tablespoons pow- inch) 


dered sugar 


Soften gelatine in cold water 
Dissolve in boiling water. Chill 
until slightly, thickened. Beat with 
rotary beater until fluffy. Beat 
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eggs well, add salt, beat in sugar. 
Fold into gelatine. Fold in cream. 
Add whiskey or vanilla. Chill 
again until thickened. Turn into 
baked pie shell and chill until firm. 
Garnish with additional whipped 
cream, if desired. 


MOTHER’S PUDDING 
1 cup molasses 
1 cup sour milk 
Y, cup butter 
3 cups flour 
Y, cup sugar 
1 egg 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y, teaspoon cinna- 
mon 
4 teaspoon cloves 


Y4 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 cup cut raisins 

Y, cup currants or 
seedless raisins 

% cup ground citron 

Y, cup cut candied 
cherries 

1 teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in sour milk 


Mix in order given and steam 
three hours in well-greased coffee 
cans or pudding molds. Fill cans 
or molds two-thirds full. 


FOAMY SAUCE 


1 egg white 1 egg yolk 
Y, cup powdered Y, cup cream 
sugar 1 tablespoon vanilla 


Beat the egg white with sugar, 
then add the beaten egg yolk, fold 
in the cream, whipped stiff, and 
the vanilla. This may be made 
ahead of time and re-whipped with 
an egg beater just before serving 
Serves six. 


TROUBLES 
By Marie Mepora 


My troubles quite absorb me, 
Your troubles simply bore me, 
Although you may have had the same 


And had them long before me! 
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KEEPING UP WITH FIFI 


By F. Smiru 
A Very Short Play 


Characters 


Firt: Whose real name we are sure is either 
Jerusha or Hannah, and whose one ambi- 
tion is to go to Hollywood. 

Joun: Whose name is a perfect fit. 


(John and Fifi enter the drugstore, 
and seeing a vacant table seat them- 
selves comfortably.) 

Joun: I’m just as hungry as can be. 
Now, here’s your Menu, (Hand- 
ing her a card.) This for me (and 
he begins studying the possi- 
bilities). 

What shall it be to start us off? Not 
pepper-pot. That makes me cough. 

Firi: (looking casually at the Menu, 
but suddenly noticing the nail of 
her left thumb). Gee! Look at 
that. What shall I do? (She opens 
her bag and begins a frantic 
search.) 

Joun: Now tell me what’s so wrong 
with you? 

But tell me first— 

Is it fruit-cup? 

Here comes the waiter, 
Hurry up! 

(Waiter stands with pad and pen- 
cil. Fifi looks again at Menu and 
then tosses it down on table.) 

Firt; Oh, I don’t care. 

You order. Heck! (She continues 
to search.) 

Where’s that bronze polish? (To 
John) Just a sec— 

But this thumb nail— 


Franx: Who presides over the Luncheonette 
Department of Walker’s Drug Store. 
Time—The Present Day 
Place—Walker’s Drug Store 


It looks like sin 

Didn’t I put that polish in? 

Joun: (studying Menu). Do you like 
consomme, cream soup — (He 
glances up and is amazed at Fif’s 
absorption in the contents of her 
hand bag. The waiter still waits.) 

Joun (with a touch of impatience): 
Which, Fifi? 

Firt: I don’t give a whoop. 

Joun (to waiter): Chicken soup. The 
rest a little later. Now— 

(He turns again to Menu while Fifi 
finishes the adornment of her 
thumb and regards it with sat- 
isfaction. She returns the bottle 
to hand bag and glances around 
the room.) 

Firt: Look at that man. Why should 
he bow? But some men are so 
very fresh, 

(She takes vanity box from her bag 
and opens it, glancing in mirror.) 

Gee, look at that. My hair’s a mess! 

Joun (who has been studying Menu): 

Now as to meat. What will you 
take? 

Shall it be fish or chops or steak? 

And vegetables—those beans look 
nice 

With mustard pickles to add spice? 





Oh, I don’t care! (and with deep 
satisfaction she adds) I’m getting 
tanned, and this last permanent’s 
just grand! 

(John gives up. He lays the Menu 
Card on the table and watches 
her making her toilet with in- 
creasing irritation. Finally he 
rises. Fifi looks up in surprise, 


her lip-stick poised in her hand.) 


Firt: Why, John! What’s happened? 


Joun: I'll be back. For occupation 
you'll not lack, 

(Fifi continues her beautifying. She 
has finished her lips and works 
at her cheeks and nose. She is 
just starting on her hair when 
John re-appears carrying a small 
parcel.) 
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Firt (regarding herself in the mi’ror): Joun: I told the waiter with a smile 





I’d like to have him wait awhile. 


Firt: You did? Why, John! What did 


he say? (Noticing parcel.) 
And what is in that bundle gay? 
(Fifi is sure it is a present. She is a 
good deal excited.) 


Joun: I'll show you, Fifi. First this 


comb, 
I found that I’d left mine at home. 
Next this fine tonic for my hair, 
The very best they had out there! 
Shaving cream, razor, mirror too— 
(and opening shaving cream tube, 
he poises mirror carefully on 
table) 
I won’t be left behind by you. 
(Fifi stares, and slowly snaps her 
bag together.) 
(CurTAIN) 


THE BIRD BATH 


By Grace Sewett Winslow 


Today it is raining and the bird-bath 

Stands lonely and deserted. 

There is something about it that reminds me 
Of a tombstone, marking a memory, 

For the birds have all flown away 

From the cold, and the drip, drip of the rain 
Falls in the shallow bowl on the fallen leaves,— 
Leaves as brown as the sparrow feather, 
Yellow as the canary wing, 

And red, like the breast of the robin. 

The bluebird has gone from the apple-tree 
And there is no song, no little bird to 

Balance on the narrow lip, to shake its feathers 
And stir the water in laughing ripples. 

There is only the muffled drip, drip 

Of cold rain on the fallen leaves. 
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>” GARDENS 


WILLIAM H. CLARE 


BEFORE WINTER COMES 


With the first breath of cold weath- 
er, many amateur gardeners rush out to 
wrap up their gardens. Few activities 
are more harmful than this premature 
tucking-in of one’s favorite perennials. 
Actually, plants should be covered in 
practically all cases only after the 
ground has been frozen at least an inch. 
The idea is not to keep plants warm but 
to keep them cold. 

If a covering, such as a mulch of 
leaves, is neatly placed about a perennial 
too soon, the result is that the ground 
is kept warm and, with the natural bal- 
ance thus broken, the plants instead of 
becoming dormant as they properly 
should, keep right on growing. Result: 
a freeze kills the still soft tissues. 

A second result of too early mulching 
is that the unfrozen soil precipitates 
moisture under the covering. This 
accumulates and, soon, the excess damp- 
ness, which otherwise would have been 
carried away by the winds, aids soil 
bacteria in rotting the plants, particu- 
larly those with fleshy crowns. Canter- 
bury bells, digitalis and hollyhocks 
seem to be most seriously affected by 
this dampness. Indeed, there is support 
for the idea that hollyhocks do best 





without any covering whatever. Un- 
questionably, it is also true that many 
gardeners do not trust the hardiness of 
their plants enough. Many a garden is 
killed by too much kindness in the mat- 
ter of over-generous winter covering. 

However, with mulching and winter 
covering not yet in order, there is still 
plenty of work to do in the average 
garden before winter comes. 

Of course, long before this time, the 
garden will have been cleaned up. 
Every weed will have been eradicated to 
prevent it sowing seed or living over 
with a fat tap-root. And all dead and 
diseased perennial plants will have like- 
wise been eliminated in a ruthless sani- 
tation program. As soon as the leaves 
fell, dead wood and injured branches 
will have been cut away from shrubs 
and trees. House plants have been tak- 
en indoors before the first frosts arrived 
and all the tender perennials and summer 
flowering bulbs will likewise have been 
lifted. 

Now comes the problem of storing 
these plants and bulbs over the winter. 

As for the plants, such as fuchias and 
heliotropes, let them rest for most of the 
winter. It will weaken them to force 
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them into growth until at least after 
the New Year. They should be given 
cool surroundings, not too much light 
and limited watering. When watering, 
it is wise to use luke-warm water. Cold 
water from the tap is a little drastic and 
may inhibit new root development. 
When the days really start lengthening, 
these woody plants may be cut back and 
started on their next summer’s growth. 
Then is also the time to take new cut- 
tings for planting out next Summer. 

As for the summer flowering bulbs; 
dahlias, usually left in the ground until 
their tops are killed by frost, should be 
well dried before putting into storage. 
Then they should be kept fairly cool 
but not below 35. They must not be 
allowed to dry to the point of wither- 
ing. Some dahlia experts store their 
tubers in peat moss. If the bulbs are 
stored in the open cellar, they should be 
lightly sprinkled with water occasion- 
ally. Cannas should be similarly stored 
but they should have as much soil as 
possible clinging to the clumps. Cannas 
often fail to winter well and some 
growers renew their stocks each year. 

Gladiolus corms should be dried and 
stored free of the old tops. They are 
not demanding if kept dry and cool— 
but always a few degrees above freez- 
ing. Tigridias should be kept like glads 
but need warmer temperatures. Tuber- 
ous-rooted begonias are lifted, dried and 
stored in sand or peat moss. They 
should not dry out too greatly. Tube- 
rose tubers must be kept dry or they will 
rot at their centers. In fact, some of these 
tubers will rot despite the best of care 
and only those which show green at the 
tops at planting-time are worth setting 
out. 

Another job, if you have a rock gar- 
den, is to take cuttings of doubtfully 
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hardy plants. 


Many of these by now 
will have sent up well-rooted vegetative 


shoots. These make ideal cuttings, eas- 
ily rooted now and carried over in pots, 
ready for setting out in the Spring. 
Similar cuttings can also be taken of 
many semi-hardy plants and shrubs, 
such as Buddleia. Even if the old stock 
winters over, the cuttings, grown dur- 
ing the winter, are a welcome increase 
in the garden’s material. 

Chrysanthemums are not of much 
value as Fall cuttings. If your varie- 
ties are doubtfully hardy, ‘lift a clump 
or two of each type and set them in a 
coldframe for the winter. If a frame 
is lacking, they can be potted up or 
kept in flats in a cool and well-lighted 
place. Nursed along without too much 
water, in the Spring they will supply 
many new divisions with which the gar- 
den may be renewed with perfect pro- 
mise of an abundance of vigorous 
plants. Thus the bulk of your tender 
*mums can be left out to the mercies of 
the winter. If they do survive, you 
will have to break up the old stools of 
course and replant divisions from the 
rims of each to assure healthy plants. 

In wintering over cuttings and tender 
perennials, the cold frame is an ideal 
garden auxiliary. Some gardeners also 
have miniature ‘ hot-houses built just 
outside an opened cellar window so that 
it can be heated and tended from in- 
side the cellar. In such a modern 
adaptation of the pit-house, it is possible 
to grow spring flowering bulbs as well 
as many plants like azaleas, tender hy- 
drangeas and even annuals so as to have 
flowers all winter. Such a place is also 
ideal for starting vegetables and flower 
garden seedlings in March. 

Evergreens 
also. 


demand attention now 


It iv not well to soak them before 
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really cold weather comes but the soil 
about them should certainly be saturated 
just before the final freeze. Evergreens 
transpire all winter and thus need wa- 
ter. This can only be given to them by 
placing it in the soil before the ground 
is water-proofed by frost. A deep 
mulch of leaves should also be applied 
before freezing. This keeps the ground 
open for some weeks later and allows 
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more rain to reach the roots. 

Plan now also to protect exposed 
evergreens from wind burn by wrapping 
them or by putting up wind-screens a 
little later. Many an evergreen has 
been “scalded” by drying winter winds. 

And above all save hardwood leaves 
all Fall to have them ready when the 
time comes to cover the garden next 
month. 


DOWN EAST” 


BOOK QUIZ 
(See page 37) 
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On Gilbert Head (a) 
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Red Sky in the morning (c) 
As the Earth 
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Booth Tarkington (a) 
Rachel Field (c) 
Rabble in Arms (Kenneth Rob- 


9. Mary Roberts Rinehart (a) 
10. Ben Ames Williams (b) 
11. Maine: A Guide “Down East” 


(a) 


12. Neighbor to the Sky (Gladys 
Hasty Carroll) (c) 
13. Guide to the Appalachian Trail 


in Maine (c) 
14. Robert P. 
(1936) (d) 


15. The Rolling 
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World (Richard 


16. Edna St. Vincent Millay (c) 
17. Lively Lady (Kenneth Roberts) 
(d) 


18. Trending into Maine (Kenneth 


Roberts) (b) 


19. A. L. McCorrison (a) 
20. Kennebec: Cradle of Americans 
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Every home needs a dog and every dog 
certainly needs a good home. Every boy 
and girl should grow up with a dog as a 
daily lesson in unselfishness. The dog 
still remains man’s best friend. Where 
can you find a better example of loy- 
alty and devotion to set before your 
children? When you buy a pedigreed 
dog you know what you are buying for 
you know what the ancestry is, you 
know that the ancestry is all within the 
same breed on both sides—that is, it is 
pure-bred. You get a puppy that is 
like its parent, a puppy of known qual- 
ities. You buy a trademarked product, 
uniform and up to a standard. You 
take pride in it, feed it well, care for it 
carefully, for you know that you have 
made a worthwhile investment. Re- 
member it costs no more to feed a pure- 
bred than a mongrel. 

Winter will soon blow a rude cold 
breath upon all of us and our dogs if we 
live in Yankee-land. We can wear 
heavier clothes and stay indoors by the 
fire. Our dogs in the natural life of the 
woods had heavier coats, and more 
rugged bodies. The dog of today, having 
given up most of the wild life rights 
must depend upon man to assist him. The 
best protection a dog can have against 
cold weather is proper feeding with a 
lot of exercise and a dry and draft-free 


By Sis Horpxins 


sleeping place. The danger is that we 
will be selfish when the storms blow and 
will hug the fire instead of taking long 
walks with our dogs. Plenty of exer- 
cise amid snow and storm will be bene- 
ficial for you and your dog and it looks 
as if in New England we shall have to 
take the walks whether we wish to or 
not. Your dog will like this necessary 
walking. Do wipe your dog dry with a 
rough cloth when he comes in from a 
stormy tramp. 

License and identification tags should 
be worn at all times by your dogs these 
days. Are you providing a small sup- 
ply of prepared food for emergency 
feeding? Are you providing first aid 
kits containing bandages, a mild anti- 
septic, tannic acid jelly, cotton, gauze, 
adhesive tape, saturated solution of 
boric acid, and a pair of small scissors? 
Have you learned how to make a simple 
but effective muzzle of gauze? An 
hysterical animal or one frenzied by pain 
should be handled with heavy gauntlet 
gloves or wrapped in a blanket so that 
it cannot bite. Always keep your face 
away from an injured animal’s head. 
Above all you must keep cool. 

It is unwise especially within the dim 
out area to allow your dog to roam at 
night. All dogs should be kept under 
strict control—on leash. A new course 
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: , Courtesy, Dogs for Defense 
nspection! 


in First Aid to Animals started around you are interested in it write there for 
he 20th of October at the Angell reservations. 
emorial Hospital in Boston, Mass. If 
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By COURTENAY GUILD 











A» RUSSIAN EPISODE 
In March 1915 my brother, Curtis 
Guild, who had recently been Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Russia, accepted 
an invitation of the Governor-General 
of Canada to make a series of speeches 
in Canada, to aid in getting enlist- 


ments for the Canadian regiments 
that were to fight the Germans. 

After a speaking tour of about two 
weeks, he returned to Boston with a 
heavy cold. The cold soon turned to 
pneumonia, and a few days later he 
died, His death was therefore caused 
by service to the people who were to 
be our allies in the war, although his 
name is not included in the list of 
those who gave their lives for our 
country in the war. 

It was his intention to write his 
reminiscences of his life in Russia, 
but his sudden death prevented ac- 
complishment of the plan. One inci- 
dent that he described to me is worthy 
of recording. 

After his formal presentation to 
the royal family, he was invited in- 
formally to the royal palace a num- 
ber of times. When he wrote of play- 
ing cards with royalty, I reminded 
him that I had been playing cards 
with kings and queens all winter. 

But the incident that I wish to re- 
late was an exhibition of horseman- 





hardly believe that these people were 
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ship in the riding school in St. Peters- 
burg. After various army officers had 
shown their skill and that of their 
horses in riding and jumping, there 
was a “horse cotillion” in which two 
of the Grand Dukes took part. 

Sixty years ago the horse cotillion 
was a feature of every big circus show 
in America. Immediately after the 
“grand entree” four couples of riders 
would place their horses in position 
for a quadrille. While the band 
played, they executed “ladies chain,” 
“orand right and left,” “all hands 
around,” and other figures of the 
dance. 

After the exhibition was over in 
St. Petersburg, supper was served to 
the guests, and one of the Grand 
Dukes said to my brother “My moth- 
er is entertaining a few guests at her 
table, and she,would be glad if you 
and Mrs. Guild would join us.” He 
did not say “Her Majesty the Dow- 
ager Empress” but simply “my 
mother,” and this pleasing informal- 
ity was continued at the table, where 
out of compliment to the Americans 
all conversation was in English, and 
our Ambassador was seated by “my 
mother.” The table conversation in 
perfect English seemed so like a social 
function in America that one could 
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the royal’family of Russia, and that 
America wads thousands of miles 
away. ; 

The Dowager Empress asked the 
Ambassador if this was his first visit 
to Russia. He said it was, but his 
brother had visited the country in 
1886, and in the Cathedral of Kazan 
had been so near to Emperor Alex- 
ander and the Empress that he could 
have spoken to them if he had that 
privilege. She replied “Please send my 
regards to your brother, and tell him 
that the next time he comes to Russia 
I want him to be sure to call on me.” 

The kind lady died a year or two 
later, so I was never able to take ad- 
vantage of the invitation that was due 
to my brother’s affability. 

The Winter Palace of the Czars 
has been kept for exhibition purposes 
as far as possible as it was when a 
royal residence, About five years ago 
a Massachusetts clergyman wv'sited 
the Winter Palace, and on. iano 
in the ballroom saw a photograp. that 
he recognized. He asked the guide 
who it was, and was told “That was 
the American Ambassador. He was 
very much liked here, and when he 
was about to return to America, the 
Emperor asked him for this photo- 
graph which has been here ever since 
then.” 


Some years ago two men on a 
hunting trip in Maine stopped over 
night at a boarding house in a small 
village. One of the hunters was a 
clergyman, and he asked the land- 
lord if they were likely to find any 
Episcopalians in the neighborhood. 
“I dunno,” said the host. “My son 
Jim shot a little animal last week a 
little bigger than a chipmunk. We 
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didn’t know what it was, and like as 
not it was a Piscopalian.” 





Royal personages are usually bur- 
dened with a string of names. The 
present Duke of Windsor resigned as 
King Edward, but by his family he 
was called David. His great-grand- 
father was Prince Albert Edward, 
consort of Queen Victoria. So the heir 
to the throne was named Albert Ed- 
ward with the names of the patron 
saints of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales added. So the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had to christen the 
child Albert Edward George Andrew 
Patrick David. 

The Marquis of Lorne, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Queen Victoria, 
was named John George Edward 
Henry Douglas Sutherland Camp- 
bell. 

Members of royal families have no 
monopoly on long lists of names. 
There was formerly a negro couple in 
Taunton, Massachusetts, that had on 
the wall of their kitchen a picture of 
George Washington, under which 
were printed the words “The Valorous 
George Washington.” When a male 
baby was born to the couple, he was 
given the name “Valorious George 
Washington Peck Hathaway Stout,” 
and when the baby grew up he always 
liked to be addressed by his full name 
in all its glory. 

The parents of the colored boy did 
not want to be less generous to a girl 
baby that was born to them so she 
was named Ann Caroline Katherine 
Katherogene Jinson Johnson Stout. 

Although not of royal blood, the 
colored brother and sister could 
parade a list of names long enough 
for Burke’s Peerage or the Almanack 


de Gotha. 











In accordance with our promise, we 
present this month news of writers’ 
meetings from our largest New Eng- 
land state. 

POETRY GROUPS IN MAINE 

By Ave.tine DuntTon 


“Have you hastened and aspired 

Till your very bones are tired? 

Poetry will give you rest 

With its laughter and its zest, 
Or can conjure you to sleep 

By the flocks of misty sheep 

Where the lotus flowers weep.” 
Rosert Haven ScHAUFFLER. 


When our poetry editor mentioned 
that in New England from northern 
Vermont to southern Rhode Island 
she had found groups meeting to read 
their own poems to each other, to sug- 
gest and criticize, | immediately want- 
ed to add that in Maine also are men 
and women in all walks of life who 
have proved that the fine art of 
poetry may be a source of recreation, 
of happiness and of solace. 

On a bright day in August such a 
group gathered in the grove by Jordan 
Hall at Ocean Park for the secord 
annual meeting of the Maine Writers’ 
Conference under the leadership of 
Loring Eugene Williams, poet and 
lecturer, a native son now living in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he edits and 
publishes American Weave, nationally 
known magazine of poetry and light 


verse. 
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Louise Dyer Harris 
Poetry Editor 


The setting where morning sunlight 
shone on the pines was perfect for 
the Poetry Seminar, held apart from 
the Prose Workshop meeting in Jor- 
dan Hall. What did it matter if many 
of those present could agree with -he 
anonymous author of the lines: 


“If all the poems I have written 
Was piled together in a pile, 

And with a candle they was litten, 
You’d see the flame for many a mile. 


But all the gold that I have gitten 

For all them verses what I wrote, 
Would never harm the weakest kitten 
If poured a-molten down its throat.” 


All were readers of poetry and most 
of them occasional adventurers in 
rhyme and rhythm in newspapers, 
magazines and anthologies. 

The sheaf of unsigned poems sup- 
plied to each one had been chosen by 
Mr. Williams from those submitted 
weeks ahead for this purpose. After 
he read a poem aloud comments were 
keen and discriminating, everyone 
taking part in discussion and criticism. 

A Down East chicken pie luncheon 
brought all the members of the Con- 
ference together in Porter Hall. By 
courtesy of American WEAvE leaflets 
at each place presented the souvenir 
poems “Blueberry Time in Maine,” 
by Adelbert M. Jakeman (elected 
president for this year) and “A Hymn 
to Maine,” by Jessie Wheeler Free- 
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man, set to music by Alice Crane Wil- 
liams, co-editor of Weave, and sung 
just before the Poetry Tournament. 

By the time for the contest, the 
humblest amateur poet had become 
so sure of sympathetic attention down 
the long tables that it didn’t seem too 
trying to read his own effort. Poems 
were judged by ballot, each member 
casting one ballot for the best. First 
prize went to “Gull by the River,” 
lovely singing verse by Elizabeth 
Kendrick Holt which recalled Mrs. 
Browning’s “great god Pan, Down in 
the reeds by the river.” Book prizes 
were also awarded to poems having 
the second, third, fourth and fifth 
number of votes. 

The oldest person of the fifty or so 
present was a deeply interested lady 
of ninety-two; one of the youngest a 
college girl, Margaret Riggs, who won 
a prize for her poem, “Dirge for 
Man.” The poem “Flight,” by Joseph 
Sturtevant, a boy of nineteen who 
had just entered the Flying Corps, 
rated a prize and was also a delightful 
surprise to his mother. She was pres- 
ent when it was read by Sheldon 
Christian, editor of the poetry maga- 
zine THe Wincep Worp, published in 
Brunswick. 

The Writers’ Conference brings to- 
gether representatives of the organ- 
ized poetry groups in the state. One 
of the largest of these is the Poetry 
Fellowship, instigated by the Dover- 
Foxcroft Poetry Circle and the Wat- 
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erville Book Club six years ago with 
the purpose of bringing together poets 
who are doing creditable creative 
work and to promote a higher stand- 
ard of such work throughout the state. 
Rules provide that any person sub- 
mitting three original poems accept- 
able to the board of review shall be 
eligible for membership. All day 
meetings are held every three months. 

The Woman’s Literary Union of 
Portland has for nine years main- 
tained a Poetry Class open to all 
members, meeting twice a month 
from October to June, A typical sub- 
ject chosen for long study was Son- 
nets and the work of writers old and 
modern in this verse form. Before the 
year was over the class was turning 
in original sonnets technically correct 
and poetic in thought. 

Published work in either poetry or 
prose is the passport to membership 
in the long-established Maine Writers’ 
Research Club and the seven-year-old 
Augusta Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women, 
both of which draw members from 
wide areas. 

Though most of these organizations 
are reducing the number of meetings 
for the duration, the great emotional 
stimulus of war will continue to drive 
sensitive men and women to make 
articulate their hope and courage, 
their love and sacrifice and sorrow. 
There is no rationing of the enrich- 
ment of living offered by poetry. 


SHEAVES 
By Dororny Kissiinc 


Sheaves-have a look of splendor, 
Of radiance straitly bound 

Lest some eternal secret 

Waste on the heedless ground; 


Lest the deep light within them 
Spill on the common sod 

Some hint of the aureate wisdom 
Of the gleaming mind of God. 





THE WORLD ~— As We Go To Press 


By YANKEE’S “Ear-to-rue-Grounp,” Ray KiermMan 


Four interesting trends mark the 
present course of the war. Their 
presence in the gazing crystal may be 
nothing more than coincidence,—but 
they are there, just the same, and the 
future course of the war will record 
them as solid things or mere ghosts. 
I'll take them up one at a time, as 
they occur to me. 

(1) 

Hitler in his first speech in many 
months, tells the world that the Ger- 
man plan now is “to hold what we 
have.” His statement coincides with 
Japanese reverses in the southeastern 
Solomons, their withdrawal from the 
coastal provinces of China, their hur- 
ried retreat back over the Owen Stan- 
ley Mountains in New Guinea and 
their failure (over a period of several 
months) to take offensive action of 
any kind. 

Taken at their face value Hitler’s 
words mean that he has put a period 
to his ambitions; that his world is no 
longer the globe,—just Europe. But, 
Hitler is a liar. We must assume as 
truth the opposite from what he says. 
We are expected to believe he has 
erased from his chart of conquest 
Asiatic Russia, the Middle Fast, 
Africa, India, Great Britain and the 
Western Hemisphere, and that he 
proposes to leave his new-found ally 
Japan stranded in the wastes of the 
Pacific to make her way alone. 

Nearer the truth is the fact that 
the time has come for both Germany 
and Japan to‘rest long enough to 
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translate into striking power the vast 
resources they have seized: the min- 
erals, the oil and food producing 
lands of Europe, Asia and the South 
Pacific. They were poor when they 
started. They are poor no longer. 
They have everything they need now 
for world conquest — except time to 
forge the raw materials into weapons. 
They hope the United Nations will 
give them that time and that hope 
seems reasonable enough at the mo- 
ment of writing. Russia has her hands 
full holding the enemy at bay. The 
chiefs of the other major Allied na- 
tions, Great Britain and the United 
States, show no disposition to take 
aggressive action, save by air. We 
have no unified command, and unified 
command is absolutely vital if we are 
going to fight a unified war. We had 
to come to it in the last war before 
we won a victory. We'll have to come 
to it in this war,—though how we'll 
surmount the national jealousies is 
not apparent at the moment. Mean- 
while, time marches on,—side by side 
with our enemies. History may show 
that this was the time to strike. Let’s 
hope history will show, too, that 
somehow or other we pulled ourselves 
together and struck, — that we did 
something to prevent our foes from 
thriving and growing stronger on the 
carcasses of the nations they have de- 
voured. 
(2) 

The possibility looms of an open 

breach between Great Britain, the 
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United States and Russia. Relations 
among them have been deteriorating 
steadily. With our accustomed refusal 
to face facts and name names we 
hang the difficulty on the ‘second 
front’ peg, and listen to official and 
unofficial reasons why a second front 
is not practical. 

But the second front is merely a 
part of it; by no means the most im- 
portant part. The Russians are not 
fools. They know what is practical 
and impractical, militarily. There has 
been no insistent demand for a sec- 
ond front from the Kremlin. Merely 
the demand, as voiced by Stalin, that 
Great Britain and the United States 
meet their obligations fully and on 
time. It was no ultimatum. It lacked 
a date. 


It must be granted that Russia has 
done the lion’s share of the fighting 
for more than a year now. Granted, 
she’s not fighting for Great Britain: 
or the United States, any more than 
she is for Costa Rica. She’s fighting 
to save her own skin; nothing more 
nor less. BUT, her fight has been a 
glorious one and her fight, incident- 
ally, has saved the skins of the de- 
mocracies. Our skins are not yet safe; 
therefore, it would be wise to keep 
Russia fighting, would it not? Even 
though (socially and politically and 
esthetically) she may not be pre- 
cisely the sort of dinner companion 
the conservative party of Britain and 
the isolationists and status-quoers of 
the United States might prefer. 

It is a fair statement that through 
her help to the cause she has at least 
won herself a seat at the military 
ceuncil-tables of the United Nations, 
and at the peace tables after the war, 
provided we win the war. But Rus- 
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sia was not invited to the London 
conferences at which (it was an- 
nounced months later) plans for the 
invasion of Europe were perfected. 
The Russians, leaders and people 
alike, sensed in that rebuff the stirr- 
ing of old prejudices, and a wave of 
indignation swept them. Subsequently 
Mr. Stalin told Mr, Churchill, Mr. 
Willkie, and Henry Cassidy of the 
Associated Press that Russia is not 
satisfied with the military behavior of 
its Allies. Unfortunately, he did not 
give us his reactions to their political 
behavior. We will probably learn 
them later on when the time is ripe 
or (shall we say?) over-ripe. Once be- 
fore the British conservatives drove 
Stalin into Hitler’s camp. It could 


happen again. 
(3) 


The speech made by Mr. Willkie 
at Chungking, calling for an end to 
imperialism as a necessary fruit of 
the present war was a pronounce- 
ment, by a man big enough to attract 
attention, of a fact well sensed by 
every Tom, Dick and Harry able to 
read, write and think. It seems ap- 
parent that imperialism controlling 
the world’s resources, its economics, 
its peoples will have to go before 
there can be any enduring peace, It 
seems apparent that there is enough 
for everyone on this planet, if We re- 
move from the cogs that which makes 
the world go ’round: national, inter- 
national, and private privileges backed 
by force ever ready to explode. 

Mr. Willkie’s statement was a di- 
rect slap at Great Britain. It cannot 
be construed otherwise. Then, the 
question arises, — was Mr. Willkie 
speaking as Citizen Willkie out on a 
junket, or as Minister Willkie the 
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representative of President Roosevelt 
(and) the United States? Mr. Roose- 
velt won’t say; he suggests people are 
putting ‘too much politics’ into the 
Willkie Odyssey. Mr. Willkie says: 
“I speak for myself, and I say what 
I damn please.” So there we have it. 

But Mr. Willkie said something 
that should have been said. He put 
his finger on the very core of war. 
For the moment the indiscretion (if 
’twas really that!) has been hushed 
up. But the issue lives, and it will 
live and grow stronger until one day 


the overwhelming power of world 
public opinion, and, if necessary, 
world force, will settle it. 

(4) 


It seems apparent that a new era 
of air warfare is dawning,—a made- 
in-America era, paced by Flying 
Fortresses and Liberator Bombers. 
Time was when bombers were hamp- 
ered in their prime purpose of bomb- 
ing the enemy’s cities and his mili- 
tary installations by their helplessness 
against swift and well-armed fighter 
planes. Thus Germany and Britain 
soon learned that daylight bomber 
attacks spelled almost certain doom 
for the attackers unless they could be 
escorted and protected by fighters. 
They had to do their work by night, 
—and then Britain lost a minimum 
of five per cent of the bombers used. 

American bombers were built 
around our magnificent bomb-sights, 
the world’s best. They were built to 
fly almost as fast as fighter planes, 
to give them at least the protection 
of speed. They were armed fore and 
aft, topsides and bottom with machine 
guns and heavier arms, so they might 
defend themselves against any sky- 
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foe. It was a new idea, and when our 
first bombers took their places on the 
fighting line over-seas they were 
sharply condemned. But that was be- 
fore they had been given a chance to 
demonstrate their peculiar and orig- 
inal qualities. 

These bombers were built for a 
purpose,—high-altitude, high-precision 
bombing. They flew at altitudes far 
above the highest reach of anti-air- 
craft artillery—beyond the sight of 
most men, and beyond the altitude 
range of most fighter planes. To util- 
ize our bombsights it was necessary 
that the planes be used in broad 
daylight, — a fact which the British 
thought spelled doom. 

Now the thing has been tried out. 
In 13 forays over Europe we carried 
out our missions and lost only two 
planes. Then came Lille. We used 115 
bombers. They flew to their goal 
against the stiffest fighter opposition 
of the war, opposition by Nazi Focke- 
Wulf 109s,—the best things Germany 
has produced. At the end the score 
was: Target bombed; 48 Focke-Wulfs 
shot down; 39 probably shot down; 
19 damaged. Losses to us: four 
bombers. 

There we put a period to bombing 
as it has been understood. There we 
enter on a new era of aerial warfare. 
The Nazis know by now they are up 
against the thing that has beaten 
many a foe militarily, politically and 
mechanically—Yankee genius, Flying 
Fortresses are right this moment 
pouring from assembly lines in many 


_parts of this nation. A little later an 


assembly line of Flying Fortresses 
will be pouring death, descruct'on, 
annihilation over Europe, and at the 
present. moment there is nothing to 
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Focke- 


stop them, 
Wulfs. 

Certain elemental things, like Rus- 
sian courage and Yankee ingenuity, 
have worked wonders throughout his- 
tory. Mayhap they will again. 


certainly not 


And then, there’s another interesting 
trend,—Hitler’s feverish scouring of 
Europe for manpower; men, women, 
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children, to operate his factories, work 
his farms, provide his war machine 
with new tools. Axis manpower has 
dropped below the danger point. Hit- 
ler’s frantic raking together of the 
derelict and stubborn bodies of shat- 
tered Europe point a trend. He’s bled 
his people white . . . But there isn’t 
space to discuss it. After all, other 
people are writing articles for YAN- 
KEE too, this month! 
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Some of us envision the craftsman as 
an old-fashioned sort of workman labor- 
iously making household articles by 
hand. Then we pick up a magazine and 
see an advertisement showing a ‘crafts- 
man’ in an airplane engine plant—a pre- 
cision worker in the most modern of 
mass production industries. Perhaps, it 
would be better to call the first type of 
worker a handicraftsman. Then it will 
be necessary to bring our concept of 
him up to date. He is a worker who 
usually makes an entire product. He is 
capable of designing it as well as mak- 
ing it. He takes pride in exacting 
workmanship and refuses to allow a 
shoddy or poorly designed article to 
leave his shop. He may work alone or 
have assistants but he, himself, is capa- 
ble of doing any operation that they are 
engaged in. He may and usually does 
use some power driven tools and ma- 
chines. But these act as extensions of 
his hand tools, saving time and increas- 
ing accuracy. They are not automatic 
machines into which raw material is fed 
and over which a relatively unskilled 
man maintains a watch. 

A hundred and more years ago, prac- 
tically all articles of domestic consump- 
tion were hand-made and largely by 
craftsmen. The present flourishing an- 
tique business testifies to the soundness 
of their taste and workmanship. The 
increasing use of the machine and the 
factory on our productive set-up does 
not spell the ultimate doom of the 
handicrafts. They will always have 
their place and an important one at that. 
They are able to fill individual needs. 
They supply recreation to those who do 
not earn their living with their hands. 


HANDICRAFT 


By Mitton Wenp 









They have a therapeutic value for many 
who need the quiet routine, a means of 
passing dull hours, the sense of personal 
achieyement. The handicrafts may serve 
as an apprenticeship to the arts, training 
the hand and the eye and the taste. 
More frequently should they supply the 
rising artist with a living income while 
he is spending the required years in 
training and practice in his chosen art. 

The handicrafts use many raw mate- 
rials: wood; metals ranging from iron 
through pewter, copper, brass, aluminum 
through silver and gold; textile mate- 
rials in endless variations; clay; stone; 
paper; natural products from fields and 
woods; even modern plastics. As short- 
ages of certain kinds of materials de- 
velop due to war requirements, many 
alert handicraftsmen are able to shift to 
other materials. Some of their methods 
and tools are centuries old; others are 
modern. They are, on the whole, an 
inventive lot in figuring out new meth- 
ods and technics. 

One of the ways in which handicraft 
products tend to differ from quantity 
production articles is in their surface 
texture and finish. Slight irregularities 
make this texture more interesting than 
the too regular surface produced by the 
machine. Plastics are going to have a 
hard struggle to gain a foothold in the 
field of genuine craft production be- 
cause of their too uniform and unevent- 
ful surfaces. They may have interest- 
ing colors and form but they lack in- 
teresting texture. 

Where maximum economy is required 
in the family budget, factory made 
products are usually the best buys. As 
the means and an accompanying taste 
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develop, more and more of the products 
of the skilled handicraftsmen tend to 
appear in our homes. In order to appre- 
ciate them to the full, some acquaint- 
anceship with the processes of making 
them becomes desirable. From this, the 
beginnings of cornoisseurship appear. 
Exhibits such as the Handicraft Show 
enable many to obtain their first com- 
prehensive glimpse of this interesting 
field of activity. Some will be inter- 
ested in exploring farther afield, visiting 
shops maintained by . various craft 
groups, attending craft fairs that are 
held annually in some states, exploring 
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among the individual workshops of 
handicraftsmen, scattered though they 
are. 


The next 
step tends to be active participation in 
the crafts yourself. Instruction is to be 
had in many communities. Well writ- 
ten books are appearing from time to 
time. Materials and suitable tools are 
more easily available. Few hobbies can 
be more satisfying than the design and 
production of beautiful and useful arti- 
cles for home use, as gifts, as a possible 
source of partial income. 


Fair warning, however! 


AAAAAAT 
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CRAFT NOTES 

The recent government ban on the 
use of silver for craft and jewelry 
purposes, is going to deprive some 
ciaftsmen of their chief source of live- 
lihood. There is now no substitute 
metal to which they can turn. It is 
felt that a rationed amount of silver 
might be released for their use if suf- 
ficient organized request is made. In- 
dividual craftsmen using silver are 
asked to communicate with Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, Handcraft Cooper- 
ative League of America, 7 East 54th 
street, New York City. Ask for a 
form to be filled out. 

+ 7 a 

The Vermont Guild of Oldtime 
Crafts and Industries located at 
Weston, Vermont, reports that its 
new mill, producing stone-ground 
meal and cereals, is now in operation. 
Mail orders are filled. Hand loomed 
suitings, especially tweeds, are being 
produced. 

. . 

The Muddy Thumbs, in Orono, 

Maine, an informal group of potters, 





are making tiles, figurines, jewelry, 
and other products. 
* * * 

The League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts has had a successful 
summer in spite of gasoline and tire 
shortages. Instead of ranging farther 
afield, people have turned to its local 
shops for gifts and items of practical 
household utility. The autumn in- 
struction classes in various handi- 
crafts are now getting under way in 
different parts of the state. 

. + * 

The Craft and Home Industries, 
operated in Maine under the super- 
vision of the State Department of 
Education, have been very active as 
usual. Some sixty adult classes with 
an average enrollment of ten, have 
offered instruction in a variety of 
crafts. Demonstrations were given at 
various county fairs. Several hun- 
dred home workers in the crafts are 
supervised, given instruction, sup- 
plied with difficult to get materials, 
and provided with commercial out- 
lets for their products. 








“I don’t see how you ever stand 
it,” said an old school friend from 
Boston. 

“Stand what?” asked your reporter 
innocently. 

“IT mean living here—New York— 
with everyone pushing and rushing 
about. It would wear me out.” 

“I doubt it. You’d find out just as 
I did that one makes one’s own little 
orbit and soon establishes a sense of 
home. When I lived in Boston I was 
very critical of New York, but now 
I love it. Why—this small island has 
more to offer than most large con- 
tinents. You’re probably so prejudiced 
that I can’t convert you, but I’ll try.” 

“But it is all so hard-hearted and 
commercial. You see it in peoples’ 
faces. There’s so much artificiality. 
Their thoughts are on their clothes,” 





continued my honest, intellectual 
Bostonian. 
“You see more better looking, 


smartly clad people here in New York 
than in any other city. I notice the 
difference whenever I go back to Mas- 
sachusetts. Don’t forget that I was 
born in Cambridge and I adore New 
England. But I’ve learned to appre- 
ciate what New York offers and it 
has everything. Don’t look so horri- 
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By Guapys Cuase GILMore 


fied. I mean it. It is the greatest cul- 
tural city in the world today. We Bos- 
tonians forget that fact. 

“I’m taking you to tea today at a 
friend’s apartment so that you can 
meet interesting people — writers, 
actors, and artists. You can sit in a 
deck-chair in the little garden on her 
terrace high up above the street. 
Thousands of such folks live right in 
Manhattan in pleasant apartments, 
making their own social life. I hap- 
pen to like the Turtle Bay section be- 
cause I can walk to work. The gar- 
dens in back of those houses at 48th 
and 40th are really lovely. They’ve 
had several fetes there for war relief 
lately. Jan Struther lives there, and 
Dorothy Thompson and Katherine 
Hepburn. A few blocks away is Sut- 
ton Place and Beekman Place where 
Katherine Cornell lives, and others 
whose windows look out over the 
East River. 

“Living in New York is _ fun. 
Whether your taste runs to night 
clubs or bridge clubs, sewing circles 
or Red Cross, supping at the auto- 
mat or dining in state at a glamorous 
hotel of which there are many. You 
can be cinematically super at the 
movie, or just ‘small town’ on a side 
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street. You can go to a controversial 
Town Hall meeting, or to a thrilling 
broadcast. You can take your choice 
of free lectures on all sorts of sub- 
jects at one of the universities or 
many schools. Everything life has to 
offer is here for your choosing. One 
just dips into the stream as it goes 
by. It is always so much bigger than 
one’s own reach that it gives one a 
lift. 

“The history of Manhattan and its 
thrifty Dutch founders is fascinating. 
Old Peter Stuyvesant didn’t sell out 
to the British till 1664—but we won’t 
go into that, not now. Some day I'll 
show you that a lot of history was 
made some place besides Concord 
and Lexington. We Bostonians get 
much too complacent about our own 
historical background. 

“We have fine universities here but 
the thing that has impressed me is 
the unbelievable variety and scope of 


the kinds of instruction one can get 
here. Take a look at what is listed in 
the Classified Directory under schools 
and instruction. There’s everything 
from lace-making to dog training.” 

“But all that doesn’t make it the 
great cultural center,” my friend chal- 
lenged. 

“All right, take the different arts. 
Music, for instance. There is a con- 
tinuous stream of recitals, concerts, 
orchestras and opera all year long. 
Many concerts to choose from every 
night . Town Hall and Carnegie 
are busy all the time. Don’t forget 
the ‘Met.’ Even the library and the 
museums have recitals and the Mall 
in the Park all summer and the Sta- 
dium. 

“Take art: 


consider not one but 


many museums. They all have classes 

and lectures continuously. The art 

galleries are all over the place from 
(Continued on page 94) 





Brooklyn Bridge and Skyline of Lower Manhattan, New York City 


There ought to be a distinctly New 
England Hall of Fame for the heroes 
of World War II in the six states that 
make up this section, and I’m sub- 
mitting my nominations of a few who 
have caught my eye in the run of 
news lately. 

There’s Bill Campbell of Everett, 
for example, a young man in his early 
twenties with a mop of red hair and 
an unlimited amount of courage. In- 
valided back home he said:. “I just 
stepped off into the ocean, swam 300 
feet, floated on my back and saw my 
ship, the Vincennes, go down.” He 
is already a veteran of three Pacific 
actions, Coral Sea, Midway and 
Tulagi. 

There is Sergt. William B. Does of 
Harlow street, Arlington, a marine 
who captured a Japanese flag in a 
raid on Makin Island; and Lieut. 
John J. Gately of Redlands Road, 
West Roxbury, a graduate of Boston 
College who has the distinction of be- 
ing the first marine officer wounded 
in action. He headed a patrol through 
a Guadalcanal Island jungle. Snipers 
in the trees fired on the patrol. Gately 
was wounded three times, emptied 
his rifle into the sniper who got him 
and then fought his way through the 
jungle back to his unit. 

The list would include Captain 
Melvin A. MacKenzie of 39 Eastern 
avenue, St. Johnsbury, Vt., awarded 
an oak leaf cluster for gallantry in 
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action and coolness under fire and 
skill which made it possible to do 
great damage during a Flying For- 
tress raid on Rabaul, New Britain. 
The citation said he made three runs 
over the target and increasingly lower 
altitudes, despite intense anti-aircraft 
fire and bad weather. 

John F. Martin, 22, of Dorchester, 
is another. A survivor of the torpe- 
doed cruiser Quincy, he was picked 
up by a rescue vessel after floating 
for hours on a rubber raft. He enlist- 
ed in the navy on the day after Pearl 
Harbor, trained at Newport and was 
a gunner aboard the Quincy; and 
Lieutenant Commander Mannert L. 
Aberle of Quincy, Mass., 39 years old 
who went down with his submarine 
The Grunyon. 

Charles L. Cobb, 23, of Marion, 
Mass., is another who conquered 4 
jungle. He was reported missing in 
action and was believed to have been 
killed in New Guinea, but he turned 
up after battling his way through 150 
miles of deep jungle against the heav- 
iest odds a man could face, the dan- 
gers of the jungle and the presence 
of the enemy. A former Tabor Acad- 
emy athlete, he attended Rollins Col- 
lege, enlisted in the army air corps 
and won his wings only last December. 

Wherever the fighting is thickest, 
you'll find New Englanders carrying 


on that tradition of the Yankee Divi- | 


sion. 



























Y ankee 


The Yankee Skipper, whether he 

sailed from Portland, Maine, Nan- 
tucket, Duxbury, Salem, Boston, or 
elsewhere, was just an international 
swopper. He had no “Yankee Swop- 
pers’ Column” to exchange ideas, or 
seek to create interest. The Yankee 
Skipper ballasted his boat with New 
England products or products which 
may have been imported to the de- 
gree that a surplus was available. As 
skipper of his boat he was an inter- 
national trader, a Yankee Swopper in 
each port he visited. This is a fact 
we tend to forget, namely, that the 
New England sailing industry, the 
New England skippers were men, and 
young men, too, who were trained in 
values. With a vessel loaded with 
merchandise the Yankee Skipper set 
forth to visit ports. He had to have 
the ability to chart his course when 
he knew where his markets were. He 
had to exchange his cargo for cargo 
which was marketable in some other 
port, some other country, and return 
home with merchandise of a market- 
able nature. 
_ To many, the Yankee Skipper was 
just a man of the seas, a good sailor 
man who could weather his way on 
the troubled waters of the seas. He 
was more than a mere seafaring man, 
he was and had to be a Yankee 
Trader. 

It was the ability of these Yankee 


Skippers which provided the industry 
7 
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of many original New England com- 
munities; the natives built the ships 
or made the shoes and clothes, or 
grew the provisions which supplied 
the ships the Yankee Skipper took 
from port to port on a trading cruise. 

It was about a century ago when 
a new economy presented itself, The 
United States were expanding, new 
territory was being included in the 
United States. Gold was discovered in 
California and the clipper ship with 
its increased speed seemed to bring 
a new competitive phase in the finan- 
cial continuance of the Yankee Skip- 
per. Eastern United States was ex- 
panding its resources and energies to 
develop and colonize the western 
lands. This meant a new economy as 
domestic trading was being substi- 
tuted for international trade and com- 
merce. The sea power of the United 
States was at least in part abandoned 
for domestic activities. The known 
proven resources of the New England 
States were no longer utilized to their 
fullest degree in international activ- 
ities. The United States was giving 
birth to the idea that it, the United 
States, was no longer dependent upon 
foreign trade or commerce. The eco- 
nomic isolationists did not recognize 
the community value of the interna- 
tional activities of the Yankee Skip- 
per, sO sea power was neglected as a 
national institution. The hardships 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


By Fiorence B, GraHam 
THE CARPENTERS SQUARE IN AMERICA 


Back in the year 1810, Mr. Stephen 
Whipple of Cheshire, Mass., migrated to 
Shaftsbury, Vt. Being mechanically 
minded, he selected a creek called Parran 
Creek to furnish water-power for oper- 
ating a trip hammer. From the sur- 
rounding hills, he added by penstock all 
the springs and brooks to the flow of 
the creek, making a fitting site for the 
new manufactory. It was Stephen 
Whipple’s trip hammer that made the 
first carpenters square in America, and 
from an idea invented by a Vermont 
Yankee. 

Sometime during the year 1817, Silas 
Hawes, a wheelwright by trade, living 
in Vermont conceived the idea of weld- 
ing two pieces of steel at right angles 
and graduating the English measure on 
both the tongue and the body, thus 
greatly increasing the usefulness of the 
tool. Where Hawes came from to 


Swe 






Shaftsbury is indefinite, but tradition 
states that he brought with him worn 
out saw blades from one of the marble 
quarries of Dorset, Danby, or Rutland. 
He chose Shaftsbury because of Stephen 
Whipple’s trip hammer for welding. 


In 1828 Stephen Whipple built a 
stone shop on Parran Creek near the site 
of the original structure which had 
burned in 1825. There were four 
forges in this new shop, one kept to do 
the blacksmithing for the nearby com- 
munity, the others for making squares 
for sale in New York City by the sons 
of Stephen Whipple, and later in the fast 
growing Western territory. 

After the Civil War, Mr. Whipple 
was an old man; his sons had “gone 
West” to live and the present structure 
was erected about a half mile further 
down the creek. As late as 1890 the 
welding process was still used, although 
by then a drop hammer which would 
do the welding at one blow had been 
designed. 

Among the successors of Stephen 
Whipple and his sons were men of the 
type of genius for increasing the pro- 
duction of better squares at less cost in 
manufacturing and a better product to 
sell. Nickel plated, copper plated, a 
blued finish like a gun barrel, and other 
fancy designs were made, but the plain 
steel square with hardened corners re- 
mained the ‘favorite of most trade. 
From 1885 to 1915 the leading mechani- 
cal genius of the company was Lewellan 
Cole who had married a grand daughter 
of Stephen Whipple. About 1910 he 
designed the rafter square, which did 
for the usefulness of the carpenters 
square as much to improve its value in 
building trades as the first one improved 
the trysquare with the Hawes Patent. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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PRESENTS A NEW 
REGULAR FEATURE 





Wartime Baking Helps 


FEATURE STORY! 
We had a letter the other day that for 


sheer humor, human-interest, and, yes, — 
even plot—beats anything I’ve read about 
Rumford Baking Powder these many 
years! Here it is — undoctored — just as 
it came: 


My mother was the most wonderful cook. Her 
cakes were a dream and when our friends 
would rave about them, Mother said: ‘I]t isn’t 
me, it’s the baking powder.” 

One of our neighbors had a terrible habit of bor- 
rowing and one thing she would borrow from 
us was baking powder. The first couple of 
times she borrowed and sent back the amount 
three or four days after, | naturally emptied 
them into our can. Mother's cakes were a flop. 
Mother came to the conclusion that Mrs. Jones 
was returning inferior stuff, so Mother said 
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to me: ‘Here is an empty Rumford tin. When 
Mrs. Jones borrows again and returns, put 
it into this can, and give it back to her when 
she borrows,’ — which we did. 

“She borrowed twice and when she returned 
it later, she said to Mother: ‘You're using 
poor baking powder, aren't you, Mrs. Ellis >’ 
My cakes aren't so good.’ Mother said, * Well, 
Mrs. Jones, just what do you buy?’ and Mrs. 
Jones says: ‘] use — brand, a tall can 
for 5 cents.’ So Mother told her she used Rum- 
ford and didn't like other brands, and ‘when 
you, Mrs. Jones, returned what you borrowed, 
we put it in a different can and you borrowed 
your own purchase.’ Needless to say, for a 


long time Mrs. Jones borrowed elsewhere. 





“ “ “ 


Good cooks have depended on Rumford 
for baking success for more than 80 years! 
They know Rumford Baking Powder 
means dependable raising. Rumford is an 
all-phosphate baking powder — contains 
no alum . . . can never leave an unpleasant 


bitter taste, no matter how much you use! 


“ “ “ 


of the new Rumford Sugar- 
less Recipe folder if you'll 
address a card to: Elizabeth 
Ann Baker, Rumford Baking re 
Powder, Rumford, Rhode 
Island, 




















Send Yankee Magazine to the Boy in Service. It is welcomed 


in Iceland, Africa, Australia, Europe, or wherever our forces 


may be serving for Democracy 











Isabel L. Cole, Grandaughter of Lewellyn 
Cole 


In 1912 a “take-down” square was 
designed by the combined genius of Mr. 
Cole and Henry Harris, but Mr. Cole 
was never completely satisfied with it 
because of the difficulty of maintaining 
an accurate relative position of tongue 
and body when subjected to hard usage. 
In 1925, Mr. Cole’s successor as me- 
chanical superintendent, Mr. Arthur C. 
Dunham, designed a rafter square in 
metric system for South American 
trade. 

New England’s waterways have made 
it famous for manufacturing as well as 
the tradition of handicraft and _ its 
homely tools. 

Miss Isabel L. Cole, great grand 
daughter of Stephen Whipple, and past 
president of High Gate, Vt., Colony of 
New England Women, Suffolk County, 
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L. I., Colony president, Mrs. Henry D. 
Bixby, recently held an exploration of 
early New York scenes. 


COLONY PROGRAMS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Colony held its first 
meeting of the season on October 7 at 
the new home of The Western Reserve 
Historical Society in Cleveland. Fol- 
lowing a luncheon in the assembly room 
of the museum, members were con- 
ducted through the museum and library 
by Mrs. Alberta Daywalt who spoke on 
the exhibits, many of which are of 
special interest to those of New England 
ancestry. 

At this meeting seven books by Miss 
Clara Endicott Sears of Boston and 
Harvard, Mass., were presented by the 
Colony to the library of the historical 
society. Miss Sears gave these books to 
the Colony when she was guest speaker 
at the time of the National Congress of 





Clara Endicott Sears 







































New England Women held in Cleveland 
last May. Miss Sears is the founder of 
four museums in Harvard, Mass. Her 
books have the setting of the lovely 
Nashaway Valley together with his- 
toric places of Massachusetts. They are 
as follows: 


Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands. 

The Romance of Fiddler’s Green. 

Days of Delusion—Story of the Mil- 
lerites. 

Whispering Pines. 

The Great Powwow. 

Wind from the Hills 


Poems. 


and Other 


Some American Primitives. 


Mrs. Laura S. Goodhue, president of 
Cleveland Colony, hostess for the 
luncheon, was assisted by Mrs. James N. 
Fleming and Mrs. Allen H. Hitchcock. 


It was LOVE OF NEW ENGLAND which 
caused a group of fifteen women on January 
24, 1895, to organize the National Society of 
New England Women. 


“NEW ENGLAND WOMEN” 
EDITOR 


Mrs. Graham, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, attended National Park Sem- 
inary, before it became a Junior Col- 
lege, and Wellesley College. She is 
the wife of a graduate of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic, who did post graduate 
work at the University of Washing- 
ton, and the mother of one son who 
has finished his sophomore year at 
the Engineering School of Cornell 
University. 
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Prior to World War I, in fact dur- 
ing the ten years leading up to the 
War, Mrs. Graham’s family main- 
tained a foreign office in London in 
connection with its mining business 
located in Bingham Canyon, Utah. 
She lived through many experiences 
rather unusual for women of those 
days and she has known people of all 
sorts and kinds. She made long horse- 
back trips through the northern part 
of California when it was still wild 
country. Living with miners and 
forest rangers, experiencing the hold- 
up in the Yellowstone in 1908, all 
this with the so-called civilized side of 
life. 

Mrs. Graham writes: “I’m just be- 
ginning to realize my inward yearn to 
write and follow the advice given 
me back in school days to do so; but 
I’ve always been too busy traveling 
about and meeting people to get down 
to it.” 

Again she says: “My hobby is dif- 
ficult to sift out because I have so 
many loves, but the principal ones 
enumerated in their respective choice 
are books, old churches, old houses, 
picture post cards and scrap books. 
As Goldsmith said: ‘I love everything 
that’s old, old friends, old tunes, old 
manners, old books, old wine’.” 

Mrs. Graham runs a Book Stall in 
connection with her Episcopal Church, 
St. James the Less, in Scarsdale, a 
village bordering her home city of 
White Plains, New York. They have 
a Lending Library of religious books, 
second-hand books of all kinds for 
sale, and they also take orders for 
books of all kinds. Mrs. Graham de- 
scribes this as “great fun.” 
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She was a Moor and lived across the 
road in the large rambling house 
which was a tavern many years ago. 
Miss Crilley will point it out to you. 

When Calvin Coolidge was four 
years old, his father bought a place 
up the road which had a comfortable 
house, two acres of land, some barns 
and a blacksmith-shop. Every pil- 
grim to Plymouth visits it today for 
here, on the night of August 2, 1923, 
John Coolidge climbed the stairs to 
tell his son that Warren G. Harding 
was dead and that he was now the 
chief executive of the nation. 

In the sitting-room by the light of 
a kerosene lamp—electric lights had 
not then reached the Notch—the old 
notary public administered the oath 
of office to the new President in the 
presence of Mrs. Coolidge, Senator 
Dale and a stenographer and chauf- 
feur. 

“IT do not know of any other case 
in history where a father has admin- 
istered to his son the qualifying oath 
of office which made him the chief 
magistrate of a nation. It seemed a 
simple and natural thing to do at 
the time, but I can now realize some- 
thing of the dramatic force of the 
event,” the chief actor in the memor- 
able scene tells us.* 

The sitting-room is open to the 
public, but there is nothing remark- 
able about it. The walls are covered 
with a faded paper, ornamented with 
golden scrolls, and on the floor is a 
worn carpet like those you see in 
hundreds of New England rooms. Of 
the black walnut furniture from- Bos- 





rs the “Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge,” 
1929. 


ton with which the young storekeeper 
furnished the best rooms of his new 
home there is little evidence. But the 
antique table where Calvin Coolidge 
took his oath of office is the domin- 
ant point of interest. Over it hovers 
the old housekeeper of the Coolidge 
Homestead who tells you the story of 
the famous night and, with much pry- 
ing on your part, relates a few 
anecdotes of the past. 

Among other thinis, she points out 
a framed letter which tugs at your 
heart-strings. It is written in round, 
boyish handwriting and is signed 
with the name of Calvin Coolidge, 
J. who lies with his ancestors in the 
neighborhood cemetery. “I think you 
are mistaken in calling -me the first 
boy of the land since I have done 
nothing,” you read. “It is my father 
who is President. Rather the first boy 
of the land would be some boy who 
had distinguished himself through his 
own efforts.” 

As the years went by, John Cool- 
idge made some changes in the home- 
stead. He sold a barn, added a horse- 
barn to the ell and built a piazza. It 
is just the type of house where 
Thanksgiving is the big day and 
where all the relatives unto the fourth 
generation assemble for the family 
feast. It is shadowed with trees and 
lilies of the valley grow in the door- 
yard and across the road is a garden 
where daffodils and tulips flutter in 
May breezes. 

Beyond the garden is the church 
with its square belfry. Here Calvin 
Coolidge attended the Sunday School 
of which his Grandmother Coolidge 
was the superintendent. She lived on 
the farm behind the Homestead. 
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There her hisband, Calvin Galusha 
Coolidge, who believed that the only 
honorable way of making a living was 
by tilling the soil, planted and har- 
vested his crops, raised horses and 
puppies and gave expression to his 
love of color by buying peacocks to 
strut about the place and by plant- 
ing scarlet flowers in the dooryard 
and garden. 

You would not think of leaving 
Plymouth Notch without visiting the 
cemetery where twenty Coolidges, 
among them four Calvins, rest be- 
side their neighbors and relatives, the 
Wilders, the Moors, the Lyndes, the 
Pollards, the Giles, the Woods and 
the Thompsons. 

The old graveyard covers the slopes 
of a hill and the Coolidge lot is just 
above the slate walls and steps which 
lead to it. Vermont maples guard it. 
Moss-pinks and periwinkles run riot 
over the graves. There are five genera- 
tions of them—Captain John Cool- 
idge who came along the Crown Point 
Road and settled in Plymouth about 
1780; Calvin Coolidge, Jr. who died 
while his father was President of the 
United States. Between the pioneer 
and the sixteen-year-old boy lie the 
rest of the clan. 
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All the tombstones are simple but 
none is more so than the one which 
brought you here. It bears the Shield 
of the United States, the words E 
Pluribus Unum and a star in each 
of the four corners. The inscription 
gives no hint that a statesman is 
buried here. It says, Calvin Coolidge; 
July 4, 1872; January 5, 1933. That 
is all. 

One hundred years after Daniel 
Webster gave the Plymouth Oration, 
Calvin Coolidge, then Governor of 
Massachusetts, said at the Exercises 
at the Three Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
“Civilization has made of their land- 
ing-place a shrine. Unto the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has been 
entrusted the keeping of that shrine. 
To her has come the precious 
heritage.” 

Vermont has been entrusted with 
the shrine of the man who spoke 
those words. His memorial is created 
from the hills and streams of the 
state where he was born, from the 
hamlet where he spent his boyhood 
and from the memories and friend- 
ships of his neighbors— the hardy, 
self-contained people of the Green 
Mountains. 








AN OLD NEW ENGLAND YANKEE REMINISCES 


(Continued from page 30) 


from the elements, yet were made 
high enough in the center so we could 
drive a team through. They offered 
another important feature—after we 
got the wood piled in the openings, 
there was a draft through to better 





dry the wood for fireplace burning on 
those snowy nights when the wind 
snapped ’round to the northeast. Yan- 
kee ingenuity? Yep, guess that’s what 
them city fellers call it when they 
“write us up.” 
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The 1943 
FOLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 


(THE 151ST CONSECUTIVE EDITION) 


| 
| 
| 


CONTAINING 


WEATHER INDICATIONS 


Prepared by Mr Weatherwise for all the year—in voluntary coopera- 
tion with the Code of Wartime Practices of the American Press 


GAME LAWS LENGTH OF DAYS 
RECIPES SUNSET AND SUNRISE 
TWILIGHT MOON DATA 


FARM CALENDAR 
and Many New and Unusual Features 


ON SALE NOVEMBER 20, 1942 AT YOUR LOCAL NEWS 
STAND — OR SEND 18 IN STAMPS TO THE 
PUBLISHERS 


This year’s edition has been strictly lim- 
ited to last year’s sale—so be sure you 
order YOUR copy atan early date. 


IN THE MEANWHILE THE OLD FARMER OFFERS YOU 
HIS COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON AND 
EVERY GOOD WISH 


YANKEE INC., DUBLIN, N.H. 


Publishers of The Old Farmer’s Almanac 
(Former Publishers of YANKEE) 












































YANKGEG 


Christmas Gift Orders 


One Gift Subscription $2.85 
Two or more, each $2.00 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES: { 


Please send GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS listed below to 
YANKEE SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE, Dublin, New Hampshire 


Ordered by 
Address . 
City....... . State 





Miss 
Mrs. ........ 
Mr. 
Address... -_ 


City and State Nn 


Miss 


City and State 


City and State 


Miss 

Mrs. 

Mr. 
Address....... 


City and State 
CJ Remittance enclosed $ C) Please send bill 





, 
| 
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“The Yankee Peddler” 





CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





Wood Art Gallery 








Books and Magazines 





MARINE BOOKS:  Navigation—Seamanshi 
Engineering, General CORNELL MARITIM 
PRESS, 350 West 23rd Street. New York City. 





WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pamphlets and 
Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAYMENT. _ Reference: 
Dun & Bradstreet. EDWARD MORRILL & SON, 
144 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS & PAMPHLETS wanted 
Autographs. Old Letters, Journals, Diaries. Single and 
quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
SS PUCRATE SHOP. Merion Station Pennsyl- 
vania. 


GOODSPEED'’S BUYS AND SELLS old books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, and auto- 
phs. Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. 
ly American pictures, views, sports, clipper ships 
historical scenes, Currier & Ives, etc., Historical and 
literary autographs. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 
Dept. 5, 18 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 








WRITE FOR Old Family Bible containing 
Apocrypha of New and Old Testaments. BERTHA 
¥E. BEACH, 196 Federal St., Greenfield, Mass, 


Chestnuts— 





NATIVE VARIETY — Very delicious, 2 lbs 
$1.00, prepaid to 4th zone. R. L. Harmon, Dills 
burg, Pa. 





HICKORYNUT MEATS—Hand picked, 1 b., 


95c; 2 Ibs., $1.80; 5 Ib., $4.25. Black Walnut 
and Butternut -Meats, 95c Ib. Schley Pecans, 
Halves, Fancy, 90¢c Ib. Pecan pieces, 70c 
Prepaid. R. L. Harmon. 





Dolls 


AMAZINGLY lifelike character doll, the Ridge 
Runner by the originator of the Doodles Family. 
Made of wood, ten inches high, molded hands, 
head and feet, has story, $1.25 each, Margaret 
Strain, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 








LIFELIKE. Unbreakable. Dress and Undress. 
Photo 10c. DANIELS DINKY DOLLS, Gral- 
ton Center, Mass. 

















1 bb. 
Jalnut 
ecans, 
ic bb. 











For Weavers 


THE WEAVERS QUARTERLY, $3.00 per 
year ($2.50 each for the previous years). The 
ideal gift for the friend or member of the family 
who weaves. KATE VAN CLEVE, 14 Marshal 
St., Brookline, Mass. 








Home Industries 


FOR SALE—Beautifvl Angora rabbits. Foun- 
dation stock. No killing. Steady income from 
wool, which Angora Federation markets for all 
breeders. Elizabeth G. Thorsen, Wilmington, Ver- 
mont. t.f. 








Indian Relics 
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Indian Arrowheads, 
Holder, Glenwood, 


TWENTY-FIVE Genuine 
$1.00. Catalogue. George 
Arkansas. 





Jewelry 


BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY STONES removed from 
rings, etc. 100 assorted, $2.00. LOWE'S, Box 311, 
St. Louis, Me. 








Miscellaneous 
BE AN AUCTIONEER—A pleasant, profitable 


occupation. Send for free catalog and how to 
receive Home Study Course. Fred Reppert School 
of Auctioneering, Box 86, Decatur, Ind. 








2,000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin. 13 cents mailed 
Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List of 1,226 Swoppers 
$1.00. Instruction course in Swopping, $1.00. 234 
W. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 





USED GUNS bought, sold and exchanged. 
Large list, full particulars, stamp. HOWE FUR 
COMPANY, Coopers Mills, Maine. 





SEND ORDER for cocktail or sewing aprons, 
+ to YANKEE, 34 Foster St., Newtonville, 
Mass. 





Miscellaneous For Sale 
PRAYER is the 





most powerful Weapon on 
Earth. Try it. Pray each Day. “God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner; and save me for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, Lord, I do give thee thanks for 
the Blessings and Abundance that is mine.” 
If you want Wisdom, read the Bible. And “as 
ye Tithe so ye Prosper." GEO. WARGO, 


Streator, Illinois. 





MILL-RUN Toilet Tissue, approximately 90 
rolls to case, $3, f.o.b. Lowell. E. G. ing, 
Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 





MILL s & Pg i Towels, $1.90 per case, f.o.b. 
well. 


ing, Box 425, Lowell, Mass, 
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OLD FASHION PUMP CIGARETTE DIS- 
PENSER makes a real gift for the smoker. A 
miniature pump and trough with realistic ap- 
pearance and action. Place the cigarettes in the 
trough, raise the pump handle, and a cigarette 
emerges. Strongly made. Red Maple stain fin- 
ish. $1.00 Postpaid. Reed Brothers, Thomas- 
ton, Maine. 








SACHETS, all shapes and colors, hand painted 
(Lentheic) “Ideal for my Lady's dainties”. 
showers, birthday and Christmas gifts. Prepaid 
25c. Candleshop, 967 St. Johns Place, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY, 
velopes, $1.00. 1,000 6% envelopes, $3.25; 1,000 
business cards, $2.50. Samples EXCELSIOR 
PRESS. Shelburne, Vermont. 


225 sheets, 125 en- 





Real Estate 





AUTHFNTIC OLD COLONIALS—our specialty. 
Daily commuting New York City 


THOMAS C. 
GRIMEs, Village Green, Bedford Village, New York. 





Special Services 
WELL—WELL—WELL, 
youll never be satisfied 
ARTESIL: AN WELL righ 
‘em. Highest references 
Dublin, N. H. 








it's an old, old story, but 
until you have your own 
in your own home. I dig 
BURTON A. WILLARD, 





Wanted 

WANTED: ORIGINAL SONG POEMS, FIVE 
STAR Music Masters, 715 Beacon Building, 
Boston. 


TO CONTACT able, 
with the literary field. 
Wm. J. Sherrard, Box 17, 





experienced writer familiar 
Need GHOST WRITER. 
Munsonville, N. H. 








Wanted to Buy 
“PRICES PAID for gold or plated 


watches, spectacles, 





HIGHEST . 
broken or discarded jewelry, 











gold teeth, etc. Cash by return mail. B. Lowe, 
Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 

Weaving 

WEAVING BULLETIN. Instruction Sheets. 
National Conference American Handweavers. 
CREATIVE CRAFTS, Hartland, Michigan. 





Where to Stay 





GREEN SHADOWS, Hamburg, Conn. A delightfu 
place for a vacation. Open all year. Excellent food 





YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


ig free of charge only to subscribers to YANKEE. If you want a job, or have a job 
to give, use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no respon- 
sibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One 
six line ad per month allowable. Ads will be run one month only. 

Send copy for these job exchange ads to YANKEE'S home office, Dublin, N. H. 


IN NEW JERSEY, near New York, young 
woman has an excellent permanent home for 
an educated .woman alone. Protestant, inter- 
ested in genealogy, clubs and homemaking. 
References. JN 600. 

GHOST WRITER WANTED: Am seeking 
to contact an experienced, able writer in the 


literary field. Write for details. JN 601. 


REF , middle-aged Protestant New Eng- 
land woman with congenial personality, hu- 
morous disposition, desires position as house- 
keeper in gentleman’s home (possibly where 
telephone experience would be essential), or 
home of one, where honesty, intelligence, and 
a real home-maker would be appreciated. 
Prefer Mass. or Conn. JN 602. 
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IF YOU FIND economic conditions too diffi- 
cult in running your own farm, and if you 
are married and qualified for farm manage- 
ment, perh you might be interested in op- 
erating a fair sized farm where the owner 
can afford to take some loss. Attractive loca- 
tion about 25 miles from Boston, modern con- 
veniences and fair compensation. JN 603. 


VERSATILE party to fit into attractive old 
country home, light farming, laboratory work, 


and other adventures, a good place to live 
and learn. JN 604. 


LADY living near Boston offers home and aid 
for handicapped person who is able to act as 
working housekeeper. Duties light, as mistress 


is away five days a week. JN 605. 
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PRIVATE HOUSEMOTHER WANTED for 
household of New England couple in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Take care of us like a mother, 
keep us fed, clean and sewn, and we'll give 
you attractive home in pleasant town, plus a 
reasonable salary, and also allow you to live 
your own life. Full details gladly on request. 


JN 606. 





WOODSMEN;; teamsters; cutters; cook (man 





preferred); and tractor driver, for defense 
work in Center County, Pa. JN 607. 
MIDDLE - AGED, retired school teacher 


(widow) would give light services in a refined 
New England home, as lady’s companion, sec- 
retary or housekeeper, or both. Would swop 
references with older person of culture, Chris- 


tianity, and YANKEE. JN 608. 





WILL SWOP good home and good wages for 
a capable general maid, white, Protestant, to 
live in Connecticut. Two adults, two children 
and nurse. Light laundry only. Best references 
required. JN 609. 





A MIDDLE-AGED practical nurse, cheerful, 
kind and efficient, would like to accompany 
lady or couple to a sunny clime this winter. 
Expenses and a small salary expected. Have 
had ten seasons in Florida, on the East and 


West Coasts. JN 610. 








STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933 of Yankee, published monthly at Dublin, 
state of New Hampshire, county of Cheshire. 

Before me, public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
Phyllis Worcester, who, having 
sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the circulation manager 
of the Yankee Magazine and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Reg- 


a notary 


appeared 
been duly 


shown in 
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ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
Publisher, Anchor Lino- 


Mass 


ness managers are 


type Printing Co., Boston, ; Editor, 


Irene Neal Railsback, Newtonville, Mass.; 
Managing Editor, Irene Neal Railsback, 
Newtonville, Mass. ; Business Manager, 


George W. McCoy, 
2. That the owner is: (If 


Boston, Mass 
owned by a 
address must be 


corporation, its name and 


Stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If qwned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 


Anchor Linotype Printing Co., 144 High 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Courtenay Guild, 
President, 144 High Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Sarah L. Guild, 144 High Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 


or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affant's full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by her. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is ———. 
(This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

George W. McCoy, Business Manager. 

Sworn and subscribed to on October 28th, 
1942. 

Phyllis S. Worcester, 
Notary Public 





SWOPS 
(Continued from page 7) 


1990. An official Marine watch, consisting 
of the times of guard duty, the bells, and 
the numbers in Roman Numerals, I offer in 
swop for a Bicycle Gear Shift. (Mich.) 


1991. My items are many, such as tenor 
banjo; German concert zither and German 
Accord-zither; and a 43 stringed Ukelin. I'll 
swop for Ivory chess set, or other odd figure 
chess men. 1 want to play chess via mail 
with fair players. (Maine.) 
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1992. Two swops have I—an old violin 
with an old fashioned-wooden case lined with 
red canton flannel, and a bow; and an Edi- 
son Phonograph in cherry, cabinet style, with 
about 180 disc records. My swop in want is 
a set of Encyclopedia Britannica. (Mass.) 





1993. Have one pair New Zealand white rab- 
bits to swop for one good Silver Spangled 
Hamburg male. ( Mass.) 


1996. One h.p. gas motor almost new is my 
swop for an electric motor % inch shaft, to 
run a mill press and an automatic range finder 
scope sight. (N.H.) 








1995. I want a hand garden cultivator or 
seeder, or combination; and a good powerful 
telescope. I have for swop a pick-up or 
coupe; a row boat; a piano; or a_ stuffed 
deer’s head; or can give you a few weeks 
vacation in the country in a good fishing or 
hunting locality. (N.H.) 





1997. We have a hunting camp site to swop. 
It is in the heart of the Adirondacks, 5 acres, 
plenty of trees, and a brook. Will swop 
for a similar site in lower part of Vermont or 
the north western part of Mass. 





Are you lonesome? I have a South Ameri- 
can parrot that talks, whistles, and sings and 
laughs, but absolutely will not swear. Will 
swop for a registered male, English bull dog, 
or what have you? (Md.). 2096 





1999. Brooklyn swopper has 8 yr. old girls 2 
wheel bike with solid tires; small electric 
trains; and wants in swop, a % h.p. motor or 
a typewriter. Also, wiil errand in N. Y. C. 


for what have you? 





2u00. I wish to swop my 6 room house in 
Springfield Gardens, N. Y., for a 3 or 4 
room bungalow somewhere on Long _ Island 


2001. Oh, how I want the book “Button 
Classics”; also books on antiques. What do 
you want in swop? 








2002. Golfing season draws near, and I need 
a set of steel shaft golf clubs. In swop | offer 
a carpenters tool chest with many pieces in 
it. (Mass.) 





2003. For a ladies bicycle, I’ll swop a West- 

inghouse electric mixer; an Air Way vacuum 

cleaner; or a floor type sun lamp. I'd also 

meg to swop my house in N. J. for one in 
a. 





2004. Our son has defective speech and 
nerve paralysis. What could we offer in swop 
for his entrance in a good school, or for doc- 
tor’s services? 

2005. Have' a Dutch Colonial house in Bay- 
side, N. Y., that I'd like to swop for a diner 
in Queens County, or a small farm near 
Worcester, Mass. 





2006. Parkdale, Oregon offers you 80 acres 
of land with a five room house; good hunt- 
ing and fishing; to swop for a small place in 
the Rio Grandee Valley, Texas, or in Minne- 
sota. 








2007. Pair of fine bearing Holly trees, I offer 
in swop for some kind of aid for my eye 


sight. (Del.) 


2008. We have a large shore house at 
Marblehead, Mass., which we would consider 
swopping for fruit grove property in Fla. 


2009. Will swop Craftsman 8” circular 
power bench saw without motor, for Delta 
shaver, or Delta drill press, or belt sander, 
or Delta lathe. 











2019. I would like to swop my Model A 
1931 Ford sedan for a young cow—2% or 3 
years old. (Maine.) 





2011. Have good used clothing for both men 
and women: electric percolator: silver tea stt: 
table lamps: and manv things to swop for 
your binoculars; end tables; or a 60 gal. fish 
aquarium; or honey bees. 


/ 
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2012. I would like to swop small industrial- 
type tires, tubes and wheels (8” and 12” 
outside diameter), also a mechanical bank; 
for old operatic phonograph records by famous 
singers. 


2113. Pair of cast iron andirons, made in the 
form of owls, is what I offer for a cukoo 
clock in fair condition. 


2114. No. 18 Buckeye coal burn‘ng brooder 
stove with 41” canopy—5-42 inch galvanized 
chick feeders with wire guards—I offer in 
swop for anything useful to a printer. (Conn.) 


2115. My fifty year old clock, mounted un- 
der glass will run one year on one winding. 
I'll swop it for a musical alarm clock, or for 
a music box. (Conn.) 


2116. Have a desk with six drawers, and 
plain center with enough room for a basket 
(and your legs too). For this desk I would 
like in swop, a drafting table or a second 
hand piano accordion. (Mass.) 


2117. In my possession I have a large pic- 
ture of the battle of Manila Bay, May 1, 
1898. Who will give me a swop offer for this 




















I have a Kodak auto-focus enlarger to 
swop for a 5x7 view camera with holders and 


lens. (Mass.). 2089 





My swop is ten books, among them are 
four Brownie books, also a set of six books. 
I would like in swop, 4 female rabbits. 
(Mass.). 2090 





To swop: 2 acres of land and a new house, 
for some good offer down on Cape Cod. 


(Mass.). 2091 





Should like to swop a skeet trap for gar- 
den tools. Need a curved tooth rake, a nur- 
sery hoe and a light weight wheel-barrow. 
Also have old crockery jugs to swop for two 
lights of bull’s eye glass minimum size 
11%x6%. (Mass.). 2092 





Our bull-dog puppies are ready to be 
—~ a and Id like a good camera. (N.Y.). 
210 





Could my six lots in North Hempstead, 
Long Island, interest you in swop for your 
country home with about 10 acres of land, 
and a lake or brook? Would like it within 60 
to 75 miles from New York City. 2104 


your typewriter, or records 
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Since I can’t wear my civilian clothes for 
the “duration”, I’d like to swop my accumu- 
lation for an outboard motor; a pup of some 
small breed of dogs; or any cut-over timber 
land in western Washington. I also have a 
1938 deluxe Ford tudor in perfect condition, 
w.th seven tires and six tubes. (Fla.). 2095 





I have a book of questions (10,000 ques- 
tions) of every kind. Will accept best swop 
offer. (D.C.). 2093 


Wanted, 1 pair of rink roller skates, in 
swop for my No. 8% erector set. (N.J.). 
2097 








An old fashioned blanket chest with 2 deep 
drawers; a blanket chest (without drawers); 
and an old fashioned looking glass is what I 
offer for a good comfortable rocking chair; or 
all three articles for a good comfortable 
studio couch. I’d also like a good Perfection 
oil cook stove, 3 or 4 plate, or a Florence 
cook stove. (Mass.). 2098 





Here’s a list you'll envy—beginner’s full 
size violin and case; pair of wooden dumb- 
bells and spring exerciser; world wide stamps 
collection; AND a 17x5:50 tire and tube; 
will swop any articles for a 16x6 tire and 
tube, or a portable typewriter in good. condi- 


tion. (N.J.). 2094 





I wish to swop two Dinosaur tracks; for a 
4x5 focusing camera with Zeis lens of F 4.5 
or 3.5. (Mass.). 2100 





I am not an ornithologist, but I have two 
cranes. However, these cranes have no legs. 
They are fine old fireplace cranes. Also have 
an old door latch; and about 17 pounds of 
real old handmade nails. I’ll swop the lot for a 
set of chimes, or harp for a pipe organ. 


(N.J.). 2101 


I have to swop—a 3A Kodak, picture size 
3%4x5%4. What am I offered? (N.Y.). 2102 








A house trailer 24 ft. long, all steel ex- 
terior, I offer in swop for your late model 


frigidaire. (N.J.). 2103 





2000 records, cylinder tyne. Will swop any 
part or all for console radio, or another offer 
if you have it. (Mass.) 





A Hawaiian guitar is my offer in swop for 


(Pa.). 2099 





LOW-PRICED! 


If the price of 
Cream Tartar 
is high for your 
budget, try 
this SUBSTI- 
TUTE. Pack- 
ed by Slade, 
Boston, Mass. 


6-oz. & 1-Ib. 


Packages 








NEW HAMPTON 
A New Hampshire School for Boys 


122nd year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Ex- 
perienced faculty. Attention 
to each boy’s needs, Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston, Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 





15 states. 
Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 














YANKEE Swoppers’ PARTIES 


A three-color, four-page pamphlet tell- 
ing you how to have with real profit, a 
swoppers’ night in your home, church, 
service club, etc. 


The leaflet is yours for the asking 
. and a 3c stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 
Yankee Macazine, 


Dublin, New Hampshire. 
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“YANKEE YARNS” ON THE AIR 

Alton Blackington, the well known 
author and lecturer, began a lively 
and interesting series of his famous 








“Yankee Yarns” for the National 
Broadcasting Co., Boston, over West- 
inghouse Radio Station WBZ, Sun- 
day evening, October 25th, at 6 p.m. 





YANKEE SKIPPER 

(Continued from page 79) 
and the limitations of the present wat 
have presented the needed evidence 
to prove that the United States can 
be neither an isolationist in military, 
in diplomatic or economic matters. 
The Yankee Skipper as an interna- 
tional trader must be recalled and 
must be recognized when the Axis is 
defeated. 

We in New England must seek to 
again lead as international traders, 
as we still have the needed resources, 
both in finances and in the needed 
judgment and ability. The New Eng- 
land shipyards are again active, the 
New England men are again manning 
the ships, but there is not the true 
appraisal of the continued value of 
this sea-faring activity. 





A YANKEE IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 77) 
Mrs. Whitner’s on 8th Street all the 
way up town. The Frick Museum is 
particularly unique. 

“New York has different kinds of 
libraries and collections of the world’s 
best manuscripts and rare books. 
There are 318 book publishers and I 
could name you a thrilling list of 
writers who live here, or in some of 
our lovely suburbs. 

“Then there’s the theatre. You'll 
admit that New York is the center 
for that and the dance. We are the 
news center of all the radio net- 
works. 


“We have wonderful parks. Robert 




















Moses sees to that. And there are 
plenty of outdoor sports, too. 

“I am only scratching the surface 
of what New York offers to those of 
us who live here and have enough ‘git 
up an’ git’ to take advantage of all 
the wonders. Just take a look in “The 
New Yorker’ or ‘Cue,’ any old week 
at all, to see what is going on, and 
much of it is free for. the taking.” 

“Well, you are very convincing. 
Maybe I’d better stay over a week 
and look around,” said my friend 
from Boston. 





FILMS IN NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 47) 


the victor, but Hollywood manages to 
solve the problem gracefully. 

“The War Against Mrs. Hadley” 
takes up the problem of the war on the 
home front in a story about a selfish 
woman who allowed nothing to inter- 
fere with the serenity of her well- 
ordered home and who was vastly dis- 
turbed when American participation in 
the conflict intruded upon her comfort. 
The film benefits from some skillful 
acting by Fay Bainter in the title role, 
Edward Arnold as a Government official, 
Richard Ney as Mrs. Hadley’s son, and 
Sara Allgood as the mother of a young 
soldier. But it faces a double difficulty. 
In the first place, the selfishness of the 
central character makes it hard for au- 
diences to be interested in her prob- 
lems. And in the second place, it is 
fairly obvious that eventually she will 
be brought to see the error of her ways. 
There are some amusing comic embroi- 
deries by Halliwell Hobbes as a butler 
who is also an air raid warden. Jean 
Rogers is attractive as the daughter of 
the Hadley household, and Van Johnson 
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95 
is a brash but likable young soldier. 


One of the interesting recent films is 
“The World at War”. This is a docu- 
mentary picture issued by the Govern- 
ment, and is the first of a series to be 
released at semi-annual intervals, In 
the hour that it runs on the screen it 
presents a summary of the 10-year rec- 
ord of aggression which preceded the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. The material, 
which has been compiled from news- 
reels and some confiscated Axis films, de- 
picts events in the widening plans for 
conquest of Japan and the Axis nations, 
beginning with the attack on Man- 
churia. The film has been skilfully 
compiled and edited. Some of the 
scenes that are presented are grim, but 
they are part of the record. The views 
of American action are limited, but 
that probably is due more to lack of 
material than to any editorial oversight. 
More of that kind of material may very 
well come later. 

Another view of the war, done in 
terms of fiction, is to be found in “The 
Pied Piper”, a movie version of Nevil 
Shute’s story, with Monty Woolley to 
play the role of a crotchety Englishman 
on a fishing trip in the French Alps, 
who despite his aversion to children 
agrees to pilot a couple of English 
youngsters back to their native land 
and who, before he has finished his 
journey, finds himself in charge of a 
flock of tots gradually picked up along 
the way. The story is an unusual one, 
with moments of humor, pathos, and 
excitement. Among other things it 
provides a view of the confusion behind 
the front in a country under attack. 
Mr. Woolley gives a first-rate perform- 
ance and so do the youngsters, among 
whom are Roddy McDowall, Peggy Ann 
Garner, and Anne Baxter. 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 



























London Harness Co. 
60 Franklin Street, Boston 




























Are displaying 
a fine selection 
of gifts for men 
in the service. 
Be sure to put 
the name Lon- 
don Harness Co. 
on your Christ- 
mas shopping 
list. 











NEW ENGLAND APPL ES 

Special Packs—Oct. 1 - Mare 
Famous Nashoba Valley Mcintosh 
De Luxe Gift Dozen . 1.00 

Beautiful, selected, ruby- red McIntosh 
Two Dozen Special . . $1.50 

For Young People at School 

For the Boys in Service For a Gift 

Family Fireside Apple Box . . $2.50 
53 or 63 Luscious Eating Apples 

Shipped x Ry postpaid in New England, 


N. J., Pa., Del., Md., Va., 
p. c. NW 8. C., Ga. Fla. 
Add 35c for other states east of the 


1sSissi 1 
Enclose check or ~——- payable to 
OLD HOMESTEAD ORCHARDS 
WESTFORD, MASS. 
















MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


LITTLE PIG ALL PORK COUNTRY 
ROLL SAUSAGE 
Prepared from an old New England recipe mildly 
seasoned with pure herbs and spices. Contains 
no cereal, water or preservatives. 3% Ib. roll 
sent, charges prepaid, $2.00. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond, Vermont 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 51) 


We take off our hat (but slowly, 


as he taught us) to Mr. David Grayson. 


WHAT BOSTON IS READING 
FIcTION 

Assignment in Brittany (Helen 
MacInnes) 

The Prodigal Women (Nancy 
Hale) 

Drivin’? Woman (Elizabeth Pickett 
Chevalier) 

Signed With Their Honour (James 
Aldridge) 

The Cup and the Sword (Alice Tis- 
dale Hobart) 

The Seventh Cross (Anna Seghers) 

Non-Fiction 

Paul Revere and the World He 
Lived In (Esther Forbes) 

The Coming Battle of Germany 
(William B. Ziff) 

They Were Expendable (W. L. 


White) 
Sabotage (Albert E. Kahn, Michael 
Sayers) 
Last Train from Berlin (Howard K. 
. Smith) 


See Here, Private Hargrove @Mar- 
ion Hargrove) 























Jean Palmer 


5 Hour DUPont Odorless Cleansers 


To make clothes last they must be 
cleansed right. Jean Palmer’s cleans- 
ing gets to the root of every fibre 
and loosens the most stubborn dirt. 
Dresses beautifully cleansed and all 
hand pressed for 70 cents. Special- 
izing in fancy gowns and pleated 
garments of all kinds. 


JEAN PALMER 


453 Washington Street, Room 504 
Dexter Bldg., Opp. Jordan Marsh 
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OR a delightful change in your menu 
. “4 4 
A blend of spice and F that will win praise from your family, 


choice fresh pork serve them Deerfoot Farms Sausage. 
. Deerfoot has been famous for quality 
gives Deerfoot Sausage 


and flavor for many, many years. We 


flavor select plump, tender, young pork, and 

E - since sausage is our main product, rather 

This tempting dish than a by-product, we use even the choice 
cuts like hams and shoulders. Then 

makes hearty meals freshly ground spices and herbs, follow- 
that anyone will favor! ing the original secret Deerfoot recipe, 


add the distinctively-different Deerfoot 
flavor. We’re mighty proud of Deerfoot 
Farms Sausage. They’re the finest we 
know how to make, and we know you'll 
relish them. 
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the namé 


Deerfoot 


* 
FARMS SAUSAGE .,,." 


ARISTOCRAT 
OF SAUSAGE 








THE MANSE See 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Situated close to the beautiful Nubanusit waterfall and terrace. 
Offers an atmosphere of quiet beauty and hospitality atiractive 
to discriminating people. 
Season: Open all year. Rates: Reasonable 
Telephone: Peterborough 536] 











Owners: Misses Esther A, and Ina I. Sjoblom 


| 














Baked by us, or Baked by you 


... always serve delicious 


NEW ENGLAND BAKED BEANS 





B& M Brick-Oven Baked Beans 
Cold Cuts 
Fresh Green Salad 


Genuine New England Baked Beans! My, how whole- 
some they are! How delicious! That’s why you should 
keep on buying B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans, New 
England’s favorites, at your grocer’s. Should he, how- 
ever, because of container shortages, be temporarily 
unable to supply you, do this: Bake your beans at home, 
but bake them the traditional, painstaking Down East 
way. Don’t try short cuts. Only slow baking, for long 
hours, by the real Yankee recipe can produce that extra- 
tempting, good, old-fashioned flavor. (We will gladly 
send a tried New England recipe upon request.) Burnham 
and Morrill Company, Portland, Maine. 

















